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REVISWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ANCIENT COMMERCH.—MODERN APPLICATION, 


Lectures on Anciént Commerce. By J. W. 
Gilbart, F.R.S. Pp. 316. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


Taovax originally intended for private distribu- 
tion by the author, seeing the names of one of 
our principal publishing houses on the title page, 
we rejoice td state that this very clear-headed 
and useful volume is now within the reach of the 
general public. Well is it deserving of their 
eonsiderate perusal and approbation. It is full 
of practical intelligence and sound reasoning. 
The earliest commerce of Egypt, Greece, Pha- 
nicia, Rome, and Venice, with many collateral 
and later illustrations are its theme; and they 
are treated in so plain, straightforward, and 
common sense @ manner, that we find ourselves, 
in conclusion, well and distinctly informed upon 
the whole subject in all its bearings. The history 
of the work itself is thus given in the preface : 

“These lectures were delivered at Waterford, 
in the begining of the year 1833. At that time 
I held the ottice of Manager of the Waterford 
branch of the Provincial Bank of Ireland. When 
residing in London I had assisted at the forma- 
tin of the City of London Literary and 
Scientific Institution, and was a member of the 
first committee of management, in the year 
1825, At my suggestion an institution some- 
what similar was tormed at Waterford ; and, as 
professional lecturers were not to be obtained, 
some of those gentlemen who had taken ‘an 
active part in its formation, and others connected 
with scientific pursuits, consented to become 
lecturers. 

“The example ‘was set by the President, 
Thomas Wyse, Esq., M.P., who, in his own 
locality, showed the same zeal in the cause of 
edueation which has characterized his public 
exertions, A portion of my own labours in this 
way consisted of the following leetures on the 
history and principles of ancient commerce. At 
the close of the session Mr. Wyse delivered an 
address to the members, in which he made the 
following allusions to these lectures. That no 
undue responsibility may rest on Mr. Wyse, it 
18 proper to state that he never read the lectures, 
but formed his judgment from having been 
present at their delivery : 

“*But this was only a small portion of 
Mr. Gilbart’s important’ services. You have 


already heard me refer, in terms of merited | joad 


eulogium, to the active part which he bore in 
the founding of our institution—an activity 
exceeded, if possible, by the intelligence, assi- 
duity, and perseverance which he brought to its 
subsequent management; but, great as these 
contributions undoubtedly were, they were fully 
rivalled by his zealous literary support. There 
ate few in this room who haye not attended his 
excellent lectures on ‘Ancient Commerce.’ I 
feel what a train of agreeable and elevating 
associations I excite by merely mentioning their 
name. The judicious ement, the happy 
Spirit of is, the discriminating selection 
and classification of facts, the wise deduction of 
lediece leading to views the noblest and 

but at the same time the most practical 
and useful to society—all this, too, conveyed in 
claiming the applause of the instructed, 
but not beyond the gtasp of ‘the ignorant—was 
99.) - eae ; 





not only a complete redemption of our original 
promises, but, I do think, the best practical 
illustration and most complete recommendation 
we could possibly offer of the pleasures and 
utilities of such institutions as this.’ ”’ 

We cheefully and honestly adopt Mr. Wyse’s 
able criticism—it is perfectly accurate and just; 
and the lectures, though delivered fourteen years 
ago, are as applicable to present and future 
times, as they were to that period. The facts 
and the principles are universal, and the form 
in which they are clothed is, we agree with 
Mr. Gilbart, one eminently calculated for adoption 
in any scheme for national instruction. Truly 
does he remark : 

‘The system adopted by that respectable 
body, the Wetlevan Methodists, with regard to 
their preachers, may teach us how a college of 
lecturers may be organized so as to supply the 
means of knowledge to every part of the country. 
The whole kingdom is divided into districts, 
called circuits. To each of these circuits from 
two to four or five preachers are assigned, who 
travel in succession to all the towns and villages 
in the district, preaching twice every Sunday, 
and several evenings in the week. These travel- 
ling preachers are assisted by the gratuitous 
services of local preachers, who are generally 
persons engaged in secular occupations. Why 
could not a plan somewhat similar be adopted 
with regard to the teachers of literary and 
scientific knowledge? Might not two or three 
professors be stationed in each of our county 
towns, and visit periodically the smaller towns 
in the district,—and might they not engage local 
lecturers ‘to visit the neighbouring Villages? If 
the lecturers were provided at the government 
expense, the people would readily find lecture- 
rooms and audiences, and thus a stimulus would 
be given to the public mind, and the means of 
instruction would be permanently afforded to 
our_ agricultural, manufacturing, and mining 
population. 

‘The establishment of a college of lecturers 
would not interfere with nor supersede any other 
means the Government may think proper to 
employ for the instruction of the people; while 
it would be free from those objections by which 
they are assailed. No con body could 
object to a lecturer, appointed by the Govern- 
ment, giving lectures in their school-rooms once 
or twice a week upon branches of literature or 
science, wholly unconnected with either politics 
or theology. Such a measure too would probably 
to an improvement in the lecturers them- 
selvés. As the most learned theologian is not 
always the most popular preacher, so the most 

réfound philosopher is not always the best 
ecturer. The talent for discovering or acquiring 
knowledge is distinct from the talent for com- 
municating it, The art of lecturing is an art in 
itself. If public lecturers were appointed they 
would study that kind of composition adapted 
for instruction—would endeavour to acquire 
some of the graces of oratory—and would im- 
prove themselves by constant practice. We have 
training-establishments for school-masters and 
school-mistresses, why not for lecturers? It 
may be worthy the consideration of those who 
have the management of our literary and scien- 
tific institutions whether they should not take 
steps for bringing this subject under the von- 
sideration of the Government.” 

To obtain a correct notion of the manner im 

- . “ 


‘is cheap ; 





which Mr. Gilbart has discussed his various in- 
quiries, every lecture must be read complete from 
beginning toend. It would require us to reprint 
them, in order to show their intrinsic value ; but 
we can only separate a few particles from the 
mass to afford a slight idea of its composition : 

“Another defect in the commercial character 
of the Egyptians was, that they had no taste for 
the luxuries and comforts of hfe. Had a taste 
for luxuries existed among them, it would 
have counteracted the effect produced by the 
climate, and the abundance of food. They 
would then have been industrious, in order to 
obtain these luxuries. Dr. Johnson observes, 
that no man loves labour for its own'sake. The 
labourer always looks for some reward—some 
real or fancied good, which is to:’besthe end of 
his labour. And where people have no desire 
for any thing beyond what they possess, there is 
no motive to stimulate exertion. Nothing is so 
necessary to commerce, 4nd nothing is 30 bene- 
ficial to the individuals themselves, as a desire 
of what are called the comforts of life. Where 

le. are contented with the lowest kind of 
food, with the coarsest clothing, and with’a 
miserable hovel for a habitation, that country is 
not likely soon to become commercial’’—nor 
healthy (?)—vide the unhappy state of Ireland 
at this day. The same line of argument is finely 
addressed to colonization : 

“The trade between mother coun and 
colony is of the same kind as that which is cat- 
ried on between town and ¢ountry—it is an 
exchange of produce between the farmer and the 
artizan. The colony sends her produce to the 
mother country ‘as a farmer brings with him the 
produce of his fields to the market-town, and 
takes back those articles which are supplied by 
the workshops of the town. 

“The rate of wages is regulated by the pro- 
a that may exist between the demand for 
abour and the supply. In all old and thickly- 
peopled countries, y of labour usually 
exceeds the demand, ce wages are low; 
in new colonies the demand exceeds the supply, 
and wages are high. Colonists always settle 
in uninhabited, or in thinly-peopled countries. 
The very circumstance of being thinly peopled 
renders the supply of labour scanty, while the 
demand for aaboiaiens to cultivate the earth, in 
order to send the produce to the mother country, 
is great. Labourers are disposed to emigrate 
from a country where wages are lew aud pro- 
visions are dear, to one where wages are high 
and provisions are cheap. Land being abundant, 
s ean become -proprietors at a 
small purchase. People of small capital, who 
can barely provide themselves at home with 
those comforts which are considered essential 
to their class in society, are induced to emigrate 
to a colony where the necessaries of life may be 
obtained in abundance, and where there is a 
ay ss of acquiring wealth with the improved 
condition of the colony. 

“ At Carthage, the colonists were sent out by 
the state ; and, in all cases, it seems desirable 
that the Government: of the mother country 
should superintend the establishment of the 
colony. e resources of the new country 
should be explored—the places fixed upon 
where towns and cities are to be built, and 
roads,- and other means of communication, 
accurately marked out. Such arrangements 
ought not to be left to individual caprice. It 
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may materially retard the development of the 
resources of a colony if the towns are badly situ- 
ated, or if the roads are badly arranged. 

“Tt is a mistake to, suppose, that in planting 
a colony you ought to send out the poorest, the 
most ignorant, and the most destitute of the 

opulation.: If you send out people who have 
te accustomed to live on buttermilk and 
potatoes, and.to reside in the same apartments 
asthe swine, they will labour only till they have 
acquired the same necessaries to which they 
have been accustomed at home ; but if you send 
out people who are in comfortable circumstances 
—men who have been accustomed to have a 
kitchen and a parlour, neatly furnished—to have 
two or three suits of clothes, and to see their 
‘wives and their children dressed smart on a 
Sunday,—these men will not only improve the 
colony more rapidly by their superiorknowledge, 
and by the little capital they may take with 
them, but they will also retain a taste for those 
comforts to which they have been accustomed ; 
and as these comforts cannot be manufactured so 
cheaply in the. colony, they will be obtained 
from the mother country. The best colonists, 
therefore, are those who are poor enough to be 
willing to work hard, and rich enough to have 
a taste for the comforts of life. The desire of 
obtaining these comforts will induce them to 
extend the cultivation of the colony, and the 
supplying of these comforts will promote the 
manufactures of the. mother country, and thus 
create additional employment for the population 
at home.”’ 

These views agree cordially with the opinions 
of a writer* on New South Wales,and their force 
cannot be: too strongly recognised. Our next 
quotation touches on the diffusion of knowledge, 
and would supply just such reasoning as we 
‘would urge for the popularity of periodicals of 
that description, the example for which was set 
by the Literary, Gazette. thirty years ago, and 
which have multiplied since in many varieties of 
imitation and form, much to the edification of 
the people at large. All these contribute more 
or less to good, for, like well-constructed lite- 
rary-and ‘scientific institutions, 

“They diffuse a taste for philosophical in- 
quiries ;. they tend to the formation of habits of 
mental discipline; they quicken the desire for 
knowledge, and hence lead to reading and dis- 
cussion ; they soften the asperities of religious 
and political feelings ; they exclude from the 
mind those trains of thought that would seduce 
it into error or frivolity, and thus they give the 
reason dominion over the passions. To the young 
they are especially useful, as they promote that 
general cultivation. of ‘the intellectual powers, 
which in after life is always found to be the surest 
means of success in their professional pursuits. 

‘* When ' we. see what a number of sciences 
there are, and recollect how much time is re- 
quired. to master any one of them, we - have 
strong motives. to redouble our exertions in 
the:pursuit of knowledge, and great reason for 
humility, even when our efforts have been most 
successful. The wisest man on earth knows 
but little in comparison with what he does not 
know. But, although we cannot, by the greatest 
labour, master all the sciences; we may, bya 
small degree of labour, acquire such a general 
knowledge of: them as shall contribute to our 
own pleasure, afford.us agreeable topics of con- 
versation, heighten our . respectability in the 
world, and enable us to be useful to others. 
Ithas been said, indeed, that ‘a little knowledge 
is a bad thing,’ which is correct, in the same 
sense in which it may be said that a little 
money is a badthing. It is a bad thing to have 
but little; but, although it is a bad thing to 
have but little, either of money or of knowledge, 
yet tis worse to have none.” 





* For which see our next No, 





A few words on banking strike us as being 
very apt to the present moment : 

‘* Bankers are not merely lenders of capital ; 
they are dealers in capital. borrow of 
those who wish to lend; they lend to those 
who wish to borrow. The borrowing of capital 
is effected by the system of deposits. Not 
merely merchants and traders, but persons out 
of trade, noblemen, gentlemen, farmers, and 
others, have usually in their possession small 
sums of money, which they keep by them to 
meet their occasional expenses. When a bank 
is established in their neighbourhood, they lodge 
these sums of money upon interest with the 
bankers. Individually, they may be of small 
amount, but, collectively, they make a consid- 
erable sum, which the banker employs in 
granting facilities to those who are engaged 
in trade and commerce. ‘Thus, these little 
rivulets of capital are united, and form a 
powerful stream, which propels the wheels of 
manufactures, and sets in motion the machinery 
of industry. 

“Bankers also employ their own credit as 
capital. They issue notes, promising to pay 
the bearer a certain sum on demand. As long 
as the public are willing to take these notes as 
gold, they produce, to a certain extent, the same 
effects. e banker who first makes advances 
to the agriculturist, the manufacturer, or the 
merchant, in his own notes, stimulates as much 
the productive powers of the country, and pro- 
vides employment for as many labourers as if, 
by means of the philosopher’s stone, he had 
created an amount of gold equal to the amount 
of notes permanently maintained in circulation, 
It is this feature of our panting system that has 
been most frequently assailed. It has been 
called a system of fictitious credit—a raising the 
wind—a system of bubbles. Call it what you 
please, we will not quarrel about names; but, 

y whatever name you may call it, it is a power- 
ful instrument of production. If it be a ficti- 
tious system, its effects are not fictitious; for 
it leads to the feeding, the clothing, and the 
employing of anumerous population. Ifit be a 
raising of the wind, it is the wind of commerce, 
that bears to distant markets the produce of our 
soil, and wafts to our shores the productions of 
every climate. If it be a system of bubbles, they 
are bubbles which, like those of steam, move 
the mighty engines that promote a nation’s 
greatness, and a nation’s wealth.” 

Mr. Gilbartis well entitled to speak as one of 
authority in such matters, for, when he left Wa- 
terford, he did so to become manager of the 
London and. Westminster Bank, opened in 
March, 1834; and his History of Banking in 
Ireland is a production of sound judgment and 
experience. But we must do what bankers do 
not like to do—stop. And we finish with only 
three lines more from the author, with whom we 
are in such harmonious concord, from his first 
page to his last : 

‘Some years ago it was said, ‘ The school- 
master is abroad ;’ is it not time it should be 
said, ‘* The lecturer is abroad »”’ 

If to deliver such lectures as these, great would 
be the profit of the community. f 








DR. CHALMERS’ POSTHUMOUS WORKS, 


Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. W. Hanna, 
LL.D, Vol. 1., Pp. 422. Edinburgh, T. Con- 
stable; London, Hamilton, Adams & Co, 


THREE volumes are announced of this publica- 
tion ; and from the first we may offer a certain 
prediction that they will be valued as highl 
get by a vast number of the religious world. 
e genius and learning of Dr. Chalmers having 
nothing to do with 
logical differences, formed a rare union of 


Parr points or theo- 
0 





brilliancy and depth. He was a great man, a 


good man, and a true and zealous christian, Ip 
heart and in brain, in mind and in soul,we may say 
Dr. Chalmers was One in a million of created 
beings ; and his thoughts upon any subject must 
claim bes ae oe consideration upon religious 
topics, that earnestness of concentrated 
thought which ey to questions of sg 
momentous a nature. In this book, a journal, 
commencing in 1841, lays before us his most 
secret and sacred sabbatical communings, and 
his commentaries on the Bible as daily read by 
him—verse by verse, and chapter. by chapter, 
apd embracing every view he took of them 
social, illustrative, historical, moral and divine. 
Can any reader doubt that a vast body of infor. 
mation and instruction must thus have been 
elicited from such a teacher; and that he has 

ured forth a rich stream of intelligence to 
interest mankind? Such appears to us to be the 
character of the work, of which this volume in. 
cludes Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, and Joshua. 

As a single specimen, we select the remarks 

on the early verses of Genesis ; the theme of the 
reat centroversy between the Literalists and 
eologists. Upon this dispute Dr. Chalmers has 

committed the following thoughts to paper : 

“The beginning spoken of here has been 
variously estimated. My own opinion, as pub- 
lished in .1814, is that it forms no part of the 
first day—but refers to a period of indefinite 
antiquity when God created the worlds out of 
nothing. The commencement of the first day's 
work I hold to be the moving of God’s Spirit 
on the face of the waters. We can allow 
Geology the amplest time for its various revolu- 
tions without infringing even on the literalities 
of the Mosaic record—while Nature herself bears 
witness to the need of a creative interposition, 
more especially for the latter part of the work of 
the third day—even though geologists should be 
able to assign a competent natural process for the 
former part of that day’s work. If the one 
could be executed by the old laws of matter, the 
other requires new dispositions—those incon- 
testable evidences of a directing wisdom in the 
formation of the actual economy of things, 

 14-24.—The sixteenth verse is perhaps retro- 
spective, as the first and part of the second ar. 
At all events the language. admits of being s0 
rendered as to signify that on this fourth day 
the lights were not made first to exist, but made 
to be for signs and the division of time, which 
they could only be by the dispersion of those 
dark and heavy vapours which might have alto- 
gether obscured the firmament from the view of 
the earth. This solution is strengthened by the 
philological arguments of Rosenmiiller; and even 
Granville Penn, the greatest of all our recent 
alarmists, has a theory by which to dispose of 
the imagination that the heavenly bodies were 
formed on the fourth day. If geology can make 

ood periods of solar darkness, it were in further 
creases with our views. 

‘« By the organic creations of the fifth day the 
evidence for a God grounded on. collocation, 
which forms far the clearest and most effective 
testimony given by the phenomena of matter to 
the fact of an intelligent fabrication of the 


| world, is greatly multiplied and extended beyond 


what it had been by the work of the third day. 

“ 24-31.—By the work of the sixth day God 
hath iemanintel still more manifold traces of His 
hand in theevidence of collocation,—Letmemake 
this use of the information that God made man 
in His own image. Let it cure meof the acepti- 
cism which distrusts man’s instinctive beliefs « 
perceptions. Let me recollect that in knowledg 
or understanding we are like unto God—anl 
that in His light we see light. He would not 
practise a mockery upon us by giving us const 
tutional beliefs at variance with the objective 
reality of things, and soas to distort all ow 
views of Truth and of the Uniyerse. We we 
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formed in- His image intellectually as well as 
morally; nor would He give us the arbitrary 
structure that would lead us irresistibly to 
believe a lie. When men deny the objective 

ty of space or time, I take refuge in the 
thought that my view of them must be the same 
in kind at least, though not so perfect in degree, 
as that of God—or of Him who sees all things as 
they are, and cannot possibly be the subject of 
any illusion. 

“God saw all to be very good. But all has 
since been transformed. We may learn from the 
curse upon the ground, that _ has been a 
change even in the materialism of the world— 
put a change far more deteriorating on the 
moral and living department of creation—for 
how lovely still are Nature’s landscapes—how 
coarse and revolting the aspects of human 
society.”” 


As-we proceed we find some of the explica- 
tions'sorely puzzling, especially in the narratives 
connected with formal ordinances and historical 
statements. The monstrous cruelties of the 
«terminating Joshua, are difficult to be recon- 
ciled with the direct commands of a God ofmercy. 
Themassacre of every human being in Jericho, 
respecting which we are told: 

“ Josnva vi. 16-27.—The catastrophe was re- 
served for the seventh day. One of the seven days 
must have been a Sabbath; and here is one exam- 
ple in the Old Testament of God overruling by a 
special direction the general law of Sabbath rest, 
even as Christ did in the New Testament.... 
There-was full vengeance executed on the devoted 
city. It was the first dreadful act of obedience 
tothe order of utter and entire extermination 
on the west side of Jordan ; and it seems to have 
been rigidly observed, with but one exception. 
All-were destroyed save Rahab and her house- 
hold. The silver, the gold, the brass, and the 
iron were consecrated unto the Lord ; but every 
living thing in the city was slaughtered.” 


aim : 

= vit. 16-26.—We have in this passage the 
detection and confession and signal punishment of 
the wretched Achan.\ The discovery was arrived 
at by lot, the disposal whereof is of the Lord. The 
accordance of its intimations with the acknow- 
ledgement of the poor culprit himself, verified by 
actual observation, was another display of the 
miraculous and the divine—another of those 
exhibitions which were so multiplied in these 
days to keep the wayward and the rebellious 
children of Israel from the evil heart of unbelief. 
The goodly Babylonish garment indicates a rich 
manufacture in the East, and the luxury and 
wealth which:were attained even at that early 
period, Of the coinage that obtained at that 
time we read in sti/learlier periods, The myste- 
rious part of this severity is the execution of the 
dread sentence not on Achan only, but on his 
his sons and daughters, and all the property, 
whether live or otherwise, that belonged to him 
—another example in the detail of what the 
gteat human family suffered by the transgression 
of Adam—inexplicable certainly in the absolute 
sense of the word, but not more so than the 
humerous instances of the same administration 
ae eyes, and of which ave read in Butler’s 


ogy. 

vin, 1-12,—The punishment of Achan took 
away the displeasure of God, and he changed 
defeat into victory. This is a remarkable 
example of God’s disciplinary administration, 
and may well be appealed to as of a piece with 
that economy by which chastisements for sin 
ate made to prepare the way for such tem- 
a blessings as in consequence of that sin 

ve been withdrawn and withheld for a period, 
There is one distinction between Jericho and Ai 
—that whereas in the former all the cattle also 
were destroyed, (ch. vi. 21,) in the latter they 
were allowed to take these unto themselves.... 
power of God to achieye the conquest of Ai, 


nay, His determination that..it should thus,be, 
did not supersede the tactics of Joshua. He took 
the means for obtaining possession of the city— 
yet.was it the Lord his God who delivered it 
into his hand, The seeming discrepancy between 
verse 3 und verse 12, asto the number who com- 
posed the ambush, may be variously recon- 
ciled, 

‘*13-29.—Stratagems in war, though a species 
of deception, are not, it would seem, unlawful. 
There are other deceptions which appear to have 
a countenance in the Old Testament, and which 
conflict more with one’s moral apprehensions. 
This precy, Long of a spear by Joshua was 
not, I should think, by way of a signal, for I do 
not see how it could be observed by the people 
in ambush, unless there was a line of watchmen 
all round, © It seems rather to have been like the 
lifting up of Moses’ arms when a battle was 
fought, and visibly marked the presence and 
power of God as being with Israel. See verse 26, 
where we read that the spear was stretched till 
the work of conquest and destruction was con- 
summated, The children, I presume, were in- 
cluded in the destruction of the inhabitants of 
Ai, though men and women only are mentioned. 
The vestiges of this war must have abidden long 
afterwards—the ruins of Ai could be appealed to 
at the time when the book of Joshua was written. 
Even the heap of stones cast on the dead body of 
the king could still be pointed out. Such notices 
as might help to fix the chronology of the various 
books of scripture are peculiarly valuable. * * 

‘* c,Ix, 15-27.—It was natural, but I fear natural 
cruelty, in the children of Israel, to grudge as 
they did the lives of the Gibeonites. ther let 
me hope that it was natural ayarice, or some 
other principle which overbore thé’ revolt of the 
mind against slaughter, than a real delight in the 
slaughter itself, * * * * 

‘*¢. x. 8-14.—Mark the frequency of the direct 
communications from the Lord to Joshua, and 
by which he was signalized. The shower of hail 
stones was miraculous ; and in regard to the 
much-controverted miracle of the sun and moon 
standing still, I can have no doubt that it was 
literally so to the effect of the sun-dial being 
stationary, which leaves room for the speculation 
that it may have been by atmospherical refrac- 
tion, or in other ways. Iam notso staggered by 
this narrative as to feel dependent on the usual 
explanations. I accept of it in the popular and 
effective sense—having no doubt that, to all in- 
tents and purposes of that day’s history, the sun 
and the moon did stand still, the one resting over 
Gibeon, the other in the valley of Ajalon. * * 

‘*28-43,—Joshua proceeds in the work of con- 
quest and extermination. I regret that I have 
not Robinson by me, to ascertain the light which 
may be thrown on the geography of these move- 
ments, It is said that he did unto Makkedah 
and Libnah as he had done unto Jericho. But 
at Jericho he destroyed the cattle as well as the 
people. Butitis not expressly said here that the 
cattle were destroyed ; while on the other hand, 
there is an exception made of these in the case of 
Ai. Itmight only then have been in the destruc- 
tion of the people that the towns of this chapter 
experienced the same treatment with Jericho. 
The description of these successive conquests 
brings us to Hebron, south of Jerusalem. I 
understand the region from Kadesh-barnea to 
Gaza, The Goshen here spoken of is not the 
Goshen of Egypt, but the Goshen of ch. xi. 16, 
and ch, xv. 51. It was acity, though with a cir- 
cumjacent territory....The description of verse 
41 seems to include both the agin and breadth 
of the conquests. The whole history of this 
passage is taken up with the successive captures 
of cities, and the destruction of their inhabitants, 
save when variegated by tlie overthrow of. an 
auxiliary force under Horam king of Gezer, who 
along with his people shared in the utter exter- 





mination, 





Such are the commentaries on the book of 
Joshua ; and yet we read in conclusion : 

“We must here take leave of good old Joshua, 
with whom we have companied for many days. 
May I mect him in Heaven !” 

After all we cannot help feeling that there is 
some risk in attempting to explain every thing 
too minutely. 








LOOK OUT FoR 1848 ! : 
Raphael’ s Prophetic Almanac, for 1848, 

It is always the darkest 

The hour before day, 
Says the song; and it is some comfort in these 
dismal times to have the prospect of a bright and 
speedy change of that sort given to us on so high 
and certain an authority as Raphael the Astro- 
loger of the 19th century. Independently of 
Neptune and the new Asteroids, with which we 
have hardly been long enough acquainted to be 
much influenced by them, it is evident that our 
old planetary friends are entering more per- 
tinaciously than ever into the direction of mun- 
dane affairs. Public business and private con- 
cerns have been taken up by Messrs. Mercury, 
Mars, Jupiter and Co., just as if the Earth were 
a railroad and they were the directors, Hudson, 
Chaplin, or Russell. By them the coming year 
is destined to be very eventful; and it is our 
humble duty to put our unconscious readers on 
their guard against what is about to happen. At 
the first New Moon, in January, for instance, “at 
seven minutes past noon, the scheme of the ex- 
panse isstartling : the Sun and Moon in Capricorn 
upon the point culminating, closely opposed by 
Jupiter retrograde; Herschel, from Aries, inter- 
cepted in the 12th, quartiling the luminaries and 
Jupiter; Venus on the Western Angle in semi- 
square to the sun and moon, while the red ray of 
Mars just emerging in the east, reflects a lurid 
mundane quartile upon the mid-heaven !—the 
sidereal monitors are indeed replete with threat- 
enings, as if to confirm and bear out the impress 
of the late Solar Eclipse upon human affairs, * * 

‘Mars in Taurus, seated upon the cusp of the 
ascendant, urges on the work of strife in Ireland, 
his sextile to Saturn adding subtlety to the more 
daring projects instigated wy theformer. Indian 
affairs seem likely to be difficult, with deteriora- 
tion of revenue, and mercantile losses upon a 
large scale. Among domestic events some special 
delinquency, or affliction, of a churchman will be 
heard of ; and Venus passing immediately from 
square of Saturn to trine of Herschel, a female 
acquires notoriety of no enviable kind. There 
is probability of personal affliction to the Sove- 
reign either of Belgium or Holland.” 

eland, India, bishops, ladies, kings, who 
are indicated, beware of Mars in Taurus, Saturn 
with his ring, Venus without hers, and Herschel, 
alias Uranus, a good way on the hither side of 
Neptune, the God of the sea, to whom Arago 
insisted upon standing Godfather and christening 
him Leverrier. In March there is still more 
threatening ; for the Sun suffers Eclipse while 
joined with Saturn, and Jupiter halts in his 
celestial career through Cancer, as if to ponder 
upon impending woes. These highly-fraught © 
configurations are tokens of the vacation of a throne, 
and it may be the annihilation of sovereign power 
in a family.” 

To whom can this allude. In the midst of 
so many thrones, not unlikely to be vacated, we 
must leave the question to the Raphaelesque 
Enigma, and go into June, when on the 5th, 
Jupiter quartiles Herschel ; a configuration de- ~ 
noting affliction to one high in the church orlaw ; 
on the 16th the Sun and Saturn bear the same 
hostile relation—a great politician, or magistrate, 
suffers in person, or vacates his officialseat, * * 

“The quartile aspect of Herschel and Mercury 
on the 18this an argument of the death or disa- 
bility of an individual high in estimation in the 
scientific or literary circles.” 
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Can this be Jones or Jerrold, Reach or 
Breach or Smith, or Mahon, or Hallam, or Ains- 
worth, or James, or Bulwer, or Dickens >—the 
inquiry is fruitless. In July we rejoice to see 
Lord Palmerston and the Pope in perfect accord, 
notwithstanding the late papal proscription of 
educationin Ireland. Ireland puzzles popes as 
well as civil statesmen : 

‘“‘ The eccentric movements of Mercury, twice 
stationary during the month, show, however, 
much diplomatic agency; but, the period for 
temporising past, England, by her attitude or fiat, 
decides the independence of Italy.” 

Timely warnings and salutary precepts are 
not generally valued so much as they ought to be, 
and therefore we shall only allude to a small 
portion of the evils impending over September : 

“This is a month wherein attention will be 
much excited towards incidents in which 
females will figure prominently; it is a period 
far from fortunate for the sex; intrigues and 
marriages, for the most part of an unhappy kind, 
with death among those celebrated for rank or 
talent, will be numerous; indeed the mortality 
among persons of station, of both sexes, may be 
expected to exceed the average.” 

October will make some amends, for : 

‘This month will be productive of some dis- 
coveries of moment in chemistry, with success 
and honours to men of science.” 

We leave this to Faraday or Grove, and 
with it all therest of the great prophecies for the 
year; though a few samples of the more direct 
and lesser matters may warrant our attention, 
after mentioning that the Nativities of the Queen, 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel and the 
King of the French, all carefully cast, show that 
Her Majesty will be fortunate and happy, the 
Duke stirring and aetive, though slightly indis- 
posed between April and September, Peel again 
leading opinion in financial matters, and Louis 
Philippe either gathered to his fathers, or ina 
pretty considerable fix, because “ Herschel from 
Aries hovering over the opposition of the Sun 
at birth, and Saturn in a like configuration to his 
radical place from Pisces (whether happening 
in thenativity of prince or subject), denote grave 
misfortunes. Evil will also manifest itself 
among the family of Louis Philippe, and derange- 
ment in the rich fortunes in the house of Orleans.”’ 

Now for a sample of the minoraffairs, selected 
according to chronologocal order : 

Jan, 2—Excellent for marriage, and for pro- 

posals to thatend. Raphael’s friends are advised 
to take advantage of it. 
__“*10—An ill day for courtship, especially 
if thy beloved is of mature age. Good for gene- 
ral business, but beware of old and keen prac- 
titioners. 

_ “Feb.1—Successful for courtship and mar- 
riage; and very much so for li men, who 
should choose this day for setting on foot or pub- 
lishing speculative works, 

“*21—Select this day for marriage, or for 
arrangements tending to that event. Excellent 
also for surgical operations of a difficult kind. 

** 22—Close thy pockets, or thy purse will 
be in danger ; avoid all but ordinary business,” 

We trust the first will not be neglected by 
authors and publishers: nor what affects them 
n any of the subjoined quotations. 

“* March 25—Good for large undertakings, and 
for applications to men in power; but defer thy 
ove-suit, and anger not thy wife or mistress. 

_**May2—Good for business operations, espe- 
cially so for authors, booksellers, and all per- 
sons in mercurial employments. 

“July 12—An excellent business day ; literary 
men, and those who have to do with books, 
papers, and accounts will do wellto avail them- 
selves of it. 

‘ August 13—Most unfortunate for business 
and bill transactions; a day to lose money by 
heaps; its being Sundaymay ayertevil frommany. 


“November 23—Favourable. for wooing and 
wedding, and for pleasure-parties; successful 
also for artists. 

* Dec. 10—One of the most unfortunate days of 
the year; consult thy welfare by not stepping 
beyond the requirements of it.” 

But, alas, for the last day : 

‘“‘ Dec. 31—Eviland dangerous aspects mark the 
last day of the year; take no journey, incur no 
chance of accident, entertain no business project 
for to-morrow, lest the result be unfortunate.” 

If ever there was a dies non surely thisis it, The 
planets should. be ashamed of themselves for 
»lanning so black a close of the troubled year. 

ecan only wish our friends well through it, 
and a happy commencement of the new year, 
1849: with a thousand new subscribers to the 
Literary Gazette, 








NEW CHRISTMAS PASTIME. 
The Council of Four. London: J. Ollivier, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


A NEw game, or rather, mode of passing a plea- 
sant hour in a way to amuse the time and 
cultivate the intellectual perceptions. It is a 
simple affair. Everybody playing is provided 
with aslip of paper and a pencil. A word is 
given, and each writes down a definition of that 
word, or what he understands by it; and a cer- 
tain number of these exercises being gone 
through, the scrolls are opened and read, and the 
various illustrations furnish scope for remark and 
entertainment, either by their pith, or quaint- 
ness, or humour. In the little book before us, 
four individuals were engaged, and the following 
five examples will exhibit the character of the 
pastime : 
MIRROR. 
The only popular truth-teller. 
A journal in which ‘Time records his travels. 
A smooth acquaintance, but no flatterer. 
The material on which all the most satisfactory portraits 
are painted, 
, ,PAPBR. 
Building-ground for Genius. 
A receiver of stolen goods. 
The product, the cause, and the preventive of rags. 
A poor flat much put upon. 


LIFR. 
Our drop in the Ocean of Eternity. 
The Bridge of Sighs. 
A compuisory journey over a precarious road, on which 
the more luggage you havethe more lightly you travel. 
A wild steeple-chase, with a blind leap at the finish. 
LUXURY. 
The labour of the wealthy. 
War’s deputy in time of peace. 
The hectic flush of a consumptive nation. 
The rich cream taken by the few from the skimmilk allotted 
to the many. 
SCHOLAR. 
Aworker for the noblest wealth, whose banker is his brain. 
A 7 pitcher from the well of knowledge. 
A diver for pearls, who often loses his breath before he 
gathers a fortune. 
One who goes to market with more learning than he can find 

a market for. 

These are enow to show our young readers 
pan A may introduce a nice variety, which we 
cordially recommend, into their approaching 
holiday evening occupations ; and we only ad 
eight single definitions, of force, to make up 
our baker's dozen of specimens : 

Politics.—A national humming-top, which spins the least 
when it hums the most. 
Candle.—One whose fate is to die of consumption, but 
who constantly makes light of his misfortune. 
Metaphysics.—Feeling for a science in the dark. 
Sloth,—Crawling by the side of the railway. 
Pawnbroker.—A man who holds your coat whilst youfight. 
Pride.—Something deducted froin your estimate of others 
to add to your estimate of yourself. 
Toleration.—'‘Lhe generosity of doing nothing. 
Treland.—A hot potatoe which John Bull has stolen, and 
will hold though it burns his fingers. 








THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE AND KMPERORS. 
[Second Notice : Concluded from our last.) 
We broke off with the trial and sentences of the 
conspirators engaged in the plot to assassinate 
Alexander and revolutionize Russia; the Court 





condemning “‘ five individuals, apart from every 


category, to the pain of death and to be quar. 
tered ; thirty-one individuals, composing the Ist 
category, to the pain of death by decapitation . 
seventeen individuals, forming the 2nd category, 
to a political death and to be sent to hard labour 
for life (after laying their heads upon the block) ; 
two individuals, forming the 3rd category, to he 
sent to hard labour for life ; thirty-eight indivi. 
duals, of whom the 4th, Sth, 6th, and 7th cate. 
gories were composed, to hard labour fora limited 
term, andafterwardsto perpetual exile in Siberia; 
Jifteen individuals, included in the 8th category, 
to perpetual exile in Siberia, and to be first de. 
prived of their grade and nobility (like those of 
the preceding categories); three individuals, 
composing the 9th category, to be transported 
into Siberia (sylka v’ Sibir) for life, with pre- 
vious degradation and deprivation of nobility; 
one individual, constituting alone the 10th 
category, to serve in the ranks as a common 
soldier, with previous degradation and depri- 
vation of nobility, but with the power of 
being promoted; eight individuals, composing 
the 11th and last category, to serve as common 
soldiers but without being deprived of their 
nobility, and with the same faculty of being 
promoted.” 

It is but candid to add, that the Emperor 
Nicholas mercifully mitigated nearly the whole 
of these sentences, both at the time, and stil] 
further on his coronation. The first five, how- 
ever, were executed, and the description is very 
painful. Finally: 

‘The court met once more to pronounce defi- 
nitely upon the fate of the individuals who were 
not designated therein by name, and whom the 
Emperor abandoned to its decision. The conclu- 
sion of its decree is as follows. 

“¢The high court of justice, guided by that 
clemency of which his imperial majesty has given 
so splendid a testimony, by the commutation of 
the punishments and penalties pronounced 
against the other criminals, and using ‘the dis. 
cretionary power with which it is invested, de- 
crees : that, instead of being quartered, to which 
Paul Pestel, Conrad Ryleiett, Sergius Mouravief- 
Apostol, Michael Bestoujeff Rumine, and Petr 
Kakhofski, were to be subjected, by virtue of the 
first decree of the court, these criminals are con- 
demned to be hanged, as a punishment for their 
horrible crimes.’ 

‘These five unfortunate convicts expected to 
have been shot ; moreover, death by the gibbet 
was unusual in Russia. It was incontestably 
merited, and no particalar cruelty attended it; 
but the prejudices of noblemen and officers 
caused them to consider it as a brand of dis- 
honour. Vengeance alone, they said unjustly, 
could have suggested the idea of thus adding 
humiliation to the agony of capital punishment. 

“If it be true, as some persons have stated, 
that a few of these men had shewn symptoms of 
weakness before the Commission of Inquiry, 
they, nevertheless, all now awaited their death 
with courage, It was necessary that the sen- 
tence should be read to them, and, for this pur- 
pose, they were brought out of their dungeons 
and escorted to the habitation of the commander 
of the fortress, whither the high court with a full 
complement of its members repaired also in pro- 
cession. No incident interrupted the majestic 
solemnity of this painful scene. : 

“One day was allowed for final meditation, 
for that examination of the conscience so natural 
to man when standing on the threshold of eter- 
nity. The convicts were not deprived of religi- 
ous consolation at that awful moment ; very few 
among them refused it, and almost all derived 
from it fresh strength and fortitude. Ryleieff 
especially, gladly accepted this divine com- 
fort. This man, who was really the chief of the 
association of the North, acknowledged that, 
according to the existing laws, the sentence by 





which he was condemned was just; the ardour 
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of his patriotism had deceived him, he said, but 
gs patriotism had been the only motive of his 
actions, he awaited his death without fear. ‘It 
will be,” he continued, ‘an expiation, perhaps, 
due to society,’ for which, doubtless, he had 
acted, but without its consent. A few hours 
more, and that expiation would be completed. 
He then seized a pen to write to his young wife 
for the last time. In an affecting a letter, he bade 
her adieu, entreated her earnestly not to give 
way todespair, and exhorted her as a Christian 
not to murmur either against the decrees of 
Providence or against the justice of the Emperor. 
He recommended her to leave St. Petersburg as 
soon as possible, and to return to her native 
province (she was from Novogorod) ; but first to 
receive the priest who had assisted him at the 

int of death, and who weuld impart to her 
Fis last words and requests. Ryleieif reserved 
fir this worthy confessor a token of his gratitude 
and affection: he churged his wife to give to 
that person one of his oe snuff-boxes. Hardly 
had he concluded this letter, which was blotted 
with his tears, when he received notice to pre- 
pare for his departure. 

“On his part, Pestel, the dictator of the 
South, was ready to die; his firmness was un- 
alterable, and he is said to have remained to the 
jast convinced of the wisdom and fitness of the 
principles set down by him in his Russian Law. 

“ For the last eighty years, St. Petersburg had 
not witnessed a capital punishment, and even 
throughout all Russia, the scaffold had been 
erected but seldom, and only for extraordinary 
occasions, ever since the reign of Elizabeth. 

“On the 25th of July, workmen were em- 
ployed, as early as two o'clock in the morning, 
to erect a gibbet, large enough to contain five 
bodies in a row, on the rampart of the fortress 
opposite-the small decayed wooden church dedi- 
cated to the Trinity, situated on the banks of the 
Neva, at the entrance of the quarter of the town 
called old St. Petersburg. In this season, night, 
in that northern latitude, is, as the reader knows, 
oly twilight prolonged till the dawn of morn- 
ing, which is much less backward than in our 
regions, Every object, therefore, was, even at 
tiat early hour, perfectly distinguishable. A 
faint rolling of drums and the distant notes of a 
few trumpets were heard in several distinct parts 
of the town, for each regiment of the garrison 
was to send a single company to witness the dis- 
mal scene that was to take place at sun-rise. 
The hour of execution had been intentionally 
let in uncertainty. Accordingly, the city was 


# ‘tll buried in sleep: a few spectators had arrived 


one after the other, but, even at the end of an 
hour, their number was hardly sufficient to line 
the military cordon which was placed between 
them and the actors in this terrible drama. Deep 
silence prevailed everywhere, and when the 
rolling of the drums of all the assembled detach- 
ments was at length heard, the rumbling sound 
died away without interrupting the tranquillity 
of the night or awakening a single echo. 

“About three o’clock, the same drums an- 
nounced the arrival of those among the culprits 
Whose lives had been granted. After being sta- 
tioned in groups in front of the rather extensive 
tirele which covered the glacis, before the ram- 
part on which the gibbet was erected, and placed 
tach in face of the corps to which he belonged, 
they were obliged to kneel down, after hearing 
the reading of their sentence. Their epaulets, 
badges, and uniforms, were then taken from 
them, and a sword was broken above the head of 
each asa token of degradation ; after which being 

incommon yrey capotes, they filed off 

before the gibbet, whilst a brazier, kindled close 

by, consumed their uniforms, the ensigns of their 
tunk, and their badges of honour. 

“Searcely had they re-entered the fortress, by 

the usual door of communication, near which the 


metrument of death had been erected, when the 





five condemned criminals made their appearance 
upon the rampart. At the distance at which 
the public were placed, it would have been diffi- 
cult to distinguish their features; besides which 
they were muffied in grey capotes, the hoods of 
which concealed their faces. They ascended 
the platform and the benches, placed in front 
under the gibbet, one by one, in the order allotted 
to them by their sentence: Pestel first, occupying 
the right side, and Kakhofski the left. The 
fatal noose was then passed round their necks, 
and no sooner had the executioner stood aside 
than the platform fell from under their fect. 
Pestel and Kakhofski were strangled imme- 
diately, but death refused, as it were, to reach 
the three others placed between them. The 
spectators then beheld a horrible scene: the 
rope, being badly adjusted, slid over the hoods 
of those unfortunate men, who fell altogether 
into the hole under the scaffold, pell-mell with 
the trap-door and the benches. Horrible contu- 
sions must have been the consequence ; but, as 
this lamentable accident caused no alteration in 
their fate, for the Emperor was absent at Tsarsko- 
Sélo, and nobody ventured to grant a respite, 
they had to suffer the agony of death a second 
time. As soon as the platform was replaced, 
they were again brought under the gibbet. Al- 
though stunned at first by his fall, Ryleieff 
walked with a firm step, but could not help 
uttering this painful exclamation: ‘Must it be 
said that nothing succeeds with me, not even 
death!’ According to some witnesses, he also 
exclaimed : ‘ Accursed country, where they know 
neither how to plot, to judge, nor to hang!’ but 
others attribute these words to Sergius Moura- 
vieff-Apostol, who, like Ryleieff, courageously 
re-ascended the scaffold. Bestoujeff Rumine, 
doubtless, more injured than the others, had 
not strength enough to support himself. It was 
necessary to carry him under the gibbet. A 
second time the fatal noose was placed round 
their necks, and this time without slipping. 
After a few seconds, a roll of the drums an- 
nounced that human justice had been satisfied. 
All was over before five o'clock. The troops 
and the other spectators of this terrible sacrifice 
silently dispersed. One hour later all the appa- 
ratus of death had disappeared ; the crowd that 
continued to assemble all day long on the giacis 
found no longer any vestige of it; the people 
made no display of any kind, but remained per- 
fectly quiet. On occasions of this kind, nobody 
ventures, even among friends, to give utterance 
to his feelings without extreme precaution, and 
in whispers. 

‘Thus perished, in the prime of life, men who, 
for the most part, might have done eminent ser- 
vice totheir country. They had ill appreciated 
its situation, and had not properly acquainted 
themselves with its real wants. ‘lo transform 
Russia into a republic, even of a federal form, 
was a dream impossible to be realized; and to 
rely on the people or the army for such an en- 
terprise, was an evidence of gross ignorance of 
the state of manners in that country. Besides, 
not to mention that private interest, ambition, 
and ungovernable passion are too often concealed 
under the cloak of patriotism, there is one point 
on which too much stress cannot be laid, which 
is, that to serve our country worthily, to havea 
right to support its holy cause, dur hands must 
be pure: murder and regicide are not means for its 
service ; on the contrary, anation reproves them, 
and, for the most part, such as have used them, 
have been disavowed even by the leaders, at 
whose instigation they had acted. In a coun- 
vd where prejudices still pervade every class, 
where the most reasonable attempts at reform— 
for instance, the enfranchisement of the serfs 
and the moralisation of public functionaries 
—meet with such powerful obstacles independent 
of the sovereign will, secret societies, supposing 


the government had tolerated them, might, per- 





haps, have been a benefit, as they have been in 
other countries; but it would have been neces- 
sary both to allow them space to act, and to put 
faith in the power of public opinion, and in the 
irresistible influence of time. Besides, ought 
there to have been recourse to force before all 
other means had been tried and pursued with 
perseverance ?”’ 

The banished men, though at first treated with 
great indignity and severity, were soon: advan- 
tageously located, and some of them, joined by 
their faithful wives, had small cause to complain 
of their sufferings. Altogether, when we reflect 
upon the extent and portentous nature of the 
offence, it must be acknowledged that the Em- 
peror Nicholas displayed great leniency, and that 
in no other country could a lesser expiation of 
the crime be imagined. But we must leave these 
matters, and also those treating of Panslavonism, 
the military colonies, biographies, the notice of 
preceding writers, such as Custine, &c., whilst we 
conclude with the relief of a description of the 
Duke of Wellington, our grand Plenipo’ at the 
coronation of the Emperor. On his route : 

‘*Frederick William III. treated him as a 
friend, gave sumptuous festivals in honour of 
him, ne loaded him with presents. Field-Mar- 
shal Gneisenau, the governor of Berlin, went to 
pay him a visit at his hotel, at the head of the 
most celebrated Prussian generals. In Russia 
he was not received with less show of enthusiasm; 
general officers, despatched as far as the frontier 
to meet him, conducted him on the 2nd of March, 
to St. Petersburg, where a mansion beside the 
palace of the hermitage (in the street Millionne) 
had been prepared for his reception. Nicholas 
and the imperial family set no bounds to their 
politeness towards him: not only were the 
honours due to his rank* of Russian field- 
marshal, with which he was invested, paid to 
him, but he was placed onan equal footing with 
the princes, and he was constantly seen by the 
side of the sovereign. Nicholas feasted his guest 
as far as the general mourning permitted ; he fre- 
quently appeared with him in public, as if him- 
self to present him to the inhabitants of his 
capital ; he shewed him much confidence, and 
wished to have his opinion on the great political 
questions, perhaps even on some of those which 
concerned the interior of his empire. ‘The peo- 
ple, regulating their conduct by their master’s 
example, gave a no less warm reception to the 
celebrated foreign general. Lord Welliugton 
could not appear in the streets of the town 
Without the crowd pressing around him to form 
a guard of honour. 

“‘ However, it cannot be said that his outward 
appearance produced a very favourable impres- 
sion, Still suffering from a late indisposition, he 
appeared thin ; his extremely aquiline nose stood 
out far too prominently on his long and rather 
sunburnt face, and his features, all strongly 
marked, were not devoid of a certain air of pre- 
tension. On the whole, the person of this cele- 
brated man was anything but imposing; nor was 
there the aid of a splendid military costume to 
improve this appearance. In his promenades, 
where he was seen most frequently on foot, in 
the manner of a private individual without any 
kind of display, at most being followed at a dis- 
tance by an elegant droschki_ driven by the Em- 

eror’s second coachman, he was constantly 
_ waco in a black frock-coat, and wearing a 
small round hat. On state occasions, instead of 
the English red coat worn by the officers of his 
suite, he wore the grand uniform of Russian 
field-marshal, with the riband of the order of St. 
Andrew over his right shoulder... Alexander had 
made him a present of a complete military uni- 
form out of his own wardrobe: whether out of 
respect for the memory of that prince, or to pay 
his court to the new sovereign, the duke hed 
no alteration made in it, and ‘the dress, the di- 
mensions of which had peen taken for the fulh 
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figure of a tine man, made ‘the ispareness of, his 
limbs still more conspicuous. ,Vet all this,;would, 
carey oe have unnoticed,.or, ‘at. least, not 
ve been injurious to the impression which such 
a personage would naturally produce, had it not 
been for a few breaches Ai good, behaviour, 
which he could not help committing towards 
some of the members of the higher nobility, and 
even, it is said towards the Emperor himself. 
Certain disobliging answers are quoted.as having 
been returned by him to the latter. On the 
whole; there. was no desire of pleasing. in the 
of this haughty Briton ; .he was. con- 
sid rather morose than talkative ; with the 
ladies he didnot considerhimself obliged to take 
the trouble of acting the ant, and his. off- 
hand manner with everybody, not excepting the 
most gracious penenm of the.court, appeared 
rude on more than one occasion. 

‘Tf, for this reason, Lord Wellington did not 
obtain among the Russians all, the success, to 
which, with so great a;name,, it is. doubtless 
lawful, but always dangerous, to lay claim, his 
self-love must, nevertheless, have been satistied 
ms the a eh whink he szageivort 

mi the imperi ily during the whole time 
of his residence at St, Petersburg. At the fune- 
ral of Alexander, his rank was assigne1 imme- 
diately next to the princes ; several grand reviews 
took. place in honour of him, among others, that 
on the 3lst;,of March, the, anniversary of the 
entrance of the Russian. troops into Paris, a 
review in which more, than 35,000 men of the 
guard, in admirable, style, filed off before the 
czar surrounded by his guests. Wellington stood 
near the Princes of Orange and, William of 
Prussia ; a little. further off was. seen the field- 
marshal of Bavaria, to whom great honours were 
likewise shewn. On that day Nicholas, fulfilling 
the intention, of his deceased brother, ordered a 
silver medal to be distributed, stamped with that 
date (March 19th, according to the Julian ca- 
lendar), to all the soldiers, who had belonged to 
the Russian armies, then, in,campaign ;, and on 
returning to his, palace, he addressed to the duke, 
his field-marshal general, the following rescript : 

‘**TIn order to give you atoken of my parti- 
cular esteem for your high qualities and the 
eminent services you have rendered to all Europe, 
it will be very agreeable to me that one of the 
regiments of my army should bear your name, 
Consequently, this very day, the 19th of March, 
which ‘was signalized twelve years ago, by the 
taking of Paris and the end of an ever-memora- 
ble war, in which the good cause was indebted to 
you for such brilliant success, I have ordered that 
the regiment of infantry of Smolensk, formed by 
Peter the Great, one of the most distinguished in 
my army, and which has already been under 
your orders in France, be henceforth called the 
Duke of Wellington's Regiment, desiring thereby 
to give you a proof of my constant and sincere 
‘well wishes.’ 

* Moreover, as a negotiator, the representative 
extraordinary of the Court of St. James com- 
pletely accomplished his object.” 








QUEEN MARY AND QUEEN ANNE. 
[Second Notice.] , 


WE give the. conclusion, promised in. our last, of 


these interesting lives, without farther preface : 
‘“ The princess Anne, as in old times, wore a 
leek on St. David’s-day, and the little Gloucester, 
to whom a leek had been given to put in his hat, 
‘was curious regarding the why and the where- 
fore. He was not content with his artificial 
court-leek of silk and silyer,. but insisted on 
seeing the plant. Jenkins, his Welsh usher, 
was C ed at having an opportunity of intro- 
ducing the famous edible’ of the Principality, tp 
Be a a So oh 
chil d with the bundle of leeks, by tying 
them prt a toy-ship he had, ‘hich whl 4 
“enough for his boys to" climb“ the’ masts. * "He 
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thes; beiny thoroughly. tired, Jaid, down and fell 
asleep. , He} awoke .wery.,,ill,; and; the; greatest 
alarm prevailed, at,Campden ,House among ,the 
ladies, that, the, future prince of wales had;been 
poisoned by the smell of leeks, on St, David's- 
day... Doubtless, the Jacobites, of whom there 
were more than one in the household, deemed 
it ajudgment.. Dr, Radcliffe was sent. for, from 
Oxford, at fiery speed. The princess. Anne was 
terrified: she was not then able to walk, but was 
carried up into the chamber of her sick; son in 
her sedan-chair, with short poles. Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, when.he came, declared that the young 
duke had a fever, but he recovered in nine days. 
‘Phe feyer was, however, soon. succeeded by, a 
relapse, which again confined the child to his 
bed. The ladies, sought to, amuse the little in- 
valid by presents of toys, while the male atten- 
dants, who, with his small soldiers, were per- 
mitted to. surround his bed,—probably by the 
desire of the prince of Denmark, his father,— 
were of the hardening faction, and devised 
sports of a different nature, The boy-soldiers 
were posted, as sentinels, at his door ; tattoos 
were flourished on. the drum, and toy fortifica- 
tions builded his bed-side. So far, so well; 
but. the zeal of the ladies of the princess, in 
seeking for him quieter amusements, produced 
a scene in opposition not remarkably edifying. 

‘*Mrs. Buss, the, nurse of the princess his 
mother, who had previously purchased all his 
toys, (filling at that, time the office of pnivy- 
purse in the household at Campden ,House,) 
thought proper to send him by Wetherby, one 
of his chairmen, an automaton, , representing 
prince Louis of Baden fighting the Turks, As 
the young duke had given up,toys since the pre- 
ceding summer, his masculine attendants started 
at the idea, that the present was a great affront, 
and it was forthwith sentenced to be torn to 
pieces—an execution which was instantly per- 
formed by the sick duke’s small soldiers. The 
next notion adopted was, that the messenger 
ought to receive condign punishment for the 
crime of bringing a doll to the hope of England. 
Wetherby, the chairman, however, taking warn- 
ing by the ungracious reception of the present, 
had not waited for this determination, but de- 
camped, and, rushing down Campden Hill, had 
taken refuge in some hospitable nook in the 
depths of Kensington town. In the course of 
the afternoon, he was discovered and captured, 
and being detained all night in prison, the duke 
of Gloucester ordered him to be brought into 
his presence next morning for sentence, which 
he pronounced—Wetherby was bound hand and 
foot, mounted on the wooden horse, and soused 
all over with water from enormous syringes and 
squirts. As four grown men, besides the small 
soldiers, were engaged in this execution, resist- 
ance was vain, and the victim received no mercy, 
because he had been the foremost in playing off 
similar practical jokes on others, for the amiable 
penton of the heir to the British throne. When 

etherby was half drowned with his shower- 
baths, his executioners drew him on the horse 
into the bed-room of the duke of Gloucester, 
who exceedingly enjoyed. the sight of the man’s 
woeful condition. * * * 

“The poor little prince, although delicate, 
was, when relieved from the pressure of actual 
pain, high spirited and lively. Unlike , his 
arents, he showed marked indifference to food ; 

is nurse, Mrs, Wanley, was forced to sit. by 
him at his meals, to remind him that it was 
needful to eat, and eyen to feed him occasionally ; 
he would turn from the food she presented, an 
pick up, erumbs, ating, them 28, enee, ; 
solid nourishment. i tuts, Prat, aaa 
Sorpuel, the.roam, and..said AEpRAYARETY, CY Ou 
Piek, crumbs as if you, were a, is 
replied the child, ‘ 
game, though.!’ 
an object of the 


_ ht Ym a, chick, 0” ih 


§ HO, PSPIBLIP ceed 


'y boy's aversion, whose 


dislik ike. .to hear him read prayers amounted’ t 


antipathy,” 
His exhibition at court, covered with diamonds, 


melancholy spectacle. . But to the end: 

“The princess Anne kept the cleyenth birth- 
day of her son, the duke of, Gloucester, with 
meet rejoicings, little, anticipating the result. 

the boy reviewed his little regiment, exulted 
in the discharge of cannon and crackers,, and 
presided over a grand banquet, .He was, very 
much heated and fatigued, and probably had 
been; induced to, intrench, on, his natural abste- 
miousness.. ‘The next, day he complained of sch 
ness, head-ache, and.asore throat; towards night 
he became delirious. ‘The family physician y the 
princess sought.to relieve him by bleedi 
seers not, do him any, good, ‘There wag 
a general outcry and, lamentation, in. the young 
duke’s household that he would he lost, because 
Dr, Radcliffe, was_not,,in,,attendance, on him 
owing to. the, affront .the. princess Anne had 
taken, Diy Hasicittie was, HOPES sent for by 
express, and though unwilling, he was prevailed 
on to come. When he, arrived. at Ae 
Castle, and saw his poor Jittle, patient, he de, 
clared the malady to be, the, scarlet, fever. he 
demanded who had, bled him? The. physician 
in attendance, owned the Are Hee been bled by 
his order. ‘Then,’ said Rad iffe ‘you have 
destroyed him, and. you may, finish him, for I 
will not prescribe.’ e event, justified the pre- 
diction of the most skilful, phyriaian of the age, 
but he was as much, abused by. the people, who 
elung to the last. scion, of their native princes, 
as, if he had wilfully refused to save, the child, 

“The unfortunate princess attended on, her 
dying, child tenderly, but with, a resigned and 

ave composure, which astonished everyone, 
She gave way to no yiolent bursts of agony, 
never wept, but seemed occupied, with high and 
awful thoughts.. In truth she was debating, 
with an awakened conscience, on the past, and 
meditating on, the retributive justice of God, 

“Lord Marlborough was summoned from Al- 
thorpe to the sick-bed of his young charge, but 
arrived only in time to see him expire. The 
death of the young duke took place, July 4, 
1700, five days after his birth-day.” 





MISSLONARY PROSPECTS, 
(Third Notice ;,Gonelusion,}, . ;).; 
‘We find our obseryant Missionary. in his per 


CHINA. 


grinations next at,Amoy,  where,the following 
attracts us: dt dja .atusy3 

“« Jan, 26th.—Thig, being, the last.day, of the 
Chinese year, busy, preparations ,were m prp- 
gress for terminating business, for, laying in a 
stock of provisions, and,for celebrating, the su- 
perstitious observances of the evening, In; 
directions companies of cooly-bearers ;might, be 
seen carrying. packages, of new-year, presents 
to the friends of their master. In, the, various 
houses which we visited after sunset the. head 
of the establishment, attended by his sonst 
his partners, was.to. be. observed. balancing: lus 
mercantile accounts,, and settling. the, debts! 
the year. So punctilious are the, Chinese;in the 
observance of this commendable, practice, that 
they say they could not enjoy, the festiye.ogs# 
sion, nor sleep during the night, unless they! 

reviously relieved their, mind of, this. ,burde- 
he swan-pwan, or counting board, Wate tae 
stant use ; and when the business. seemed, yell 
nigh terminated, and the books, were about) 
be closed, a neighbour would hurry into the shop, 
and pecuniary transactions would again, jg) 
season, be renewed. While, these ,impostatt 
pashess wane in, Progress, whe aly, bs 
-gaged in, burning gilt paper, wi Le gccasions 
Pos e_of fireworks, and. in, makin ie 
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down to a substantial supper, with a pan of 
charcoal placed under the table in the centre of 
the . The only. explanation which they 

Pits cad cistern wes that: fie’ is 

e most potent of the elements; and hence, 
probably, they derived a notion of its efficacy in 
averting evil, or in strengthening the bonds of 
familyunion. The women observed this custom 
in an inner room by themselves; while the 
master of the house, with his sons and his hired 
gsistants sat, down in an outer room. In one of 
the families, in which we were invited to remain 
jt order to view the detailed observances of the 
occasion, the proprietor, a man apparently of 
come little wealth, sat down with his assistants, 
his younger son, and two little grandsons, The 
eldest son, a'youth of about nineteen, sat near 
ts, attending to our wants, but without partak- 
ing of the feast himself. Every minute he was 
on his legs, attending to the beckoning motions 
of His father, on whom he waited without the 
least appearance of its being esteemed unusual. 
At one time he brought a spoon, ora pair of 
chop-sticks ; at another time he fetched a paper- 
saikin "for his father’s use, or refilled his glass 
with samshoo. The old gentleman, after a short 
time, became silent and drowsy. But the rest of 
the party meanwhile increased in mirth, as they 
rapidly consumed the good fare placed before 
them. ‘The conversation became increasingly 
animated, and some of the women soon entered 
at the further end, and joined in the subjects of 
amusement. ese were the secondary wives 
of the household, the proper wife and the 
daughters-in-law being never permitted to 
mingle'in the free unrestrained conversation with 
strangers, which is sometimes allowed in the 
inferior class of female domestics, Great civility 
was shown to us, but we declined to partake of 
the feast. It was very melancholy to witness 
the habit of reckless lying, which manifested 
itselfso frequently in their replies; both the old 
men and the son showing not the least compunc- 
tion or. senge of shame in telling flagrant false- 
hoods whenever it suited their purpose. Inreply 
td our question about one of the women present, 
the old man said, first, that she was an acquain- 
tince; then, shortly after, that she was a daughter- 
in-law; and, at last, the plain truth came out, 
that she was one of his secondary wives. Not 
the-slightest jeglousy appeared to be cherished 
inregard to the latter class of wives, though 
the mistress of the family did not once make 
her gerne This lower class of women are 
generally purchased from r parents as do- 
mesti¢ servants, with the liberty of degrading 
them’ t6 the rank of inferior wives ; which prac- 
tice if generally prevalent, and is considered, 
even “by their sages, to be strictly in accor- 

ance with mivral rectitude, if the proper wife has 

ven bitth ‘to no son, The offspring of both 

asses Of wives are considered legitimate, al- 
though the sohs of concubines, in inheriting 
the'patrimony, receive only half as much as 
the'son of the proper wife, or’ mistress of the 
household, 

“The Supper being ended, they next prepared 
for burning the'small wooden frames ofthe lamps, 
which are generally kept burning day and night 
in the datk interior of their houses. From the 
We Stich ye they — * derive means 

‘asc ae exact period of the rainy and 
HY Hebets of the Shetisix’ yous the kaceladees 
of which is very important in a land were famine 
uften exposes so many thousands to the danger 
of'starvation, from the destruction of their crops, 
Three’ little frames of lamps were brought, and 
placed, ready for lighting, on the pavement. ‘The 
eldest son went forth into the street, and dis- 

some crackers, to drive away the evil 

i fhocetpergs of parr pr ‘olded ge 
ita bushel of gold and silver into the 
shape of lumps of silver, The Eidest son re- 
tumed and set fire to the materials, and in about 





ten minutes the whole was consumed to ashes. 
The live embers were then carefully distributed 
into twelve little heaps, answering to'the twelve 
months of the year. They were then anxiously 
watched, the heap which first burnt out showing 
the most rainy month, and that which last burnt 
out indicating the month in which there would 
be most sunshine and least rain. Particular 
attention was paid to thethird, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh months, as the rain if excessive in 
those months, would cause mildew and blight 
of the harvest. Acclamations of joy arose, as 
the second heap first died out, and predicted the 
greatest quantity ofrain in the month when it 
would be most seasonable and least injurious. 
The fifth month was to be clear weather, and 
without rain. The sixth and seventh heaps, as 
the partially-consumed embers were left half 
red-hot and half-black, denoted that there would 
be partly fine and partly rainy weather in the 
corresponding months. The result of the ex- 
periment seemed to give the assembled party 
great satisfaction, which was only slightly in- 
terrupted by our asking whether the next neigh- 
bour’s heaps of consumed embers would coincide 
in the favourable prediction. To this they 
replied by begging us to mark the result in the 
course of the year; and also by saying that they 
had nothing todo with their neighbour’s house. 
The samshoo now passed around, and we left 
them to prolong their festivities for an hour or 
two, when they retired to rest, till the booming 
of the midnight watch-gun roused them from 
their slumbers, and they hastily rose to offer each 
other their new-year’s congratulations, and to 
renew their feasting. 

“The next morning the city authorities com- 
memorated thenew year, by assembling in a body, 
at dawn of day, and going forth in procession to 
an imperial temple in the suburb outside the 
north gate. There they made nine ko-tow, or 
knockings of the head on the ground before a 
large yellow screen, which, for the occasion, 
occupied the place of imperial royalty.” 

Another Amoy scene runs thus: 

“We were ushered by the bridegroom up two 
or three flights of steps into his humble apart- 
ment, where we took our seats on a couch opposite 
a table covered with the remains of a feast. By 
the side of this table the bride stood, having her 
eyes cast towards the ground, and wrapt up in 
strict efforts to preserve propriety ; custom not 
permitting a bride to speak to a visitor till after 
three days, nor to go out, except to the house of 
her parents, till after thirty days. She was a 
very pretty, interesting girl, with a profusion of 
artificial flowers forming a tiara on her head, 
and with a handsome bright red bridal robe, her 
face being covered with pearl-dust, rather be- 

ond the limits of European taste. At her 
usband’s suggestion, she handed to us a plate 
of sweetmeats, from a drawer, of which we par- 
took by way of compliment. She continued to 
stand during the whole of our visit. A glass 
mirror lay on a dressing-table close by, into 
which she directed an occasional glance, to 
assure her mind of her strict preservation of 
appearances. Although my companion once or 
twice addressed her, she strictly preserved silence. 
She appeared, however, sometimes to experience 
difficulty in suppressing a simpering laugh, and 
to be in great danger of breaking through her 
affected seriousness. Hok-ha seemed greatly 
pleased with his bride. He had renounced idol- 
atry; and stated his determination to have no 
idols in his own part of the house. In proof of 
his sincerity, there were no idols, or other sym- 
bols of idolatry, in the room in which we were, 
and which was the only room exclusively be- 
longing to himself.”’ 
me quotation more must finish us. Hong 
Kong is described as peculiarly unfit for a Mis- 
oaks Station, because of the “ great, diversity 
of dialects which preyails among its limited popu- 





lation of 19,000 Chinese, and which is necessarily 
produced by the heterogeneous elements of which 
it is com’ . There are three principal dialects 
in the island, the speaker of one of which would 
be unintelligible to the speaker of another. 
Under these there are other subdivisions of the 
local dialect, more or less distinct, but presenting 
some features of resemblance. There is the 
Hok-ha dialect, spoken by 3500 settlers from the 
north-east of the Canton province. The Pun-te 
or dialect of the place and neighbourhood, is 
also subdivided into the Siz-On, spoken: by the 
original inhabitants and the settlers from Macao ; 
the Pwan-yu, spoken by the settlers from Wham- 
poa; and the Nan-hoi, There are also the Hak- 
lo dialect from Fokeen, and some other varieties, 
each of them spoken by a few hundreds or tens 
of persons; In such a place,,a student of the 
Chinese language would. be placed under great 
disadvantages. Not only would a Missionary 
be hindered in his usefulness by the perplexing 
variety of dialects, but :it would be next to im- 
possible for a foreign student of ordinary talent, 
who had not previously studied the language in 
some other part, ever to attain a fluent and cor- 
rect pronunciation of any dialect in Hong Kong. 

‘‘Two other serious disadvantages to Hong 
Kong, however, are the frequent spectacle of 
European irreligion, and the invidious regula- 
tions of police, both of which are likely to exert 
an unfavourable influence on the future evan- 
gelization of the Chinese. It is with unfeigned 
regret and reluctancé that the author states, 
that scenes frequently occur in the public streets, 
and in the interior of houses, which are calcu- 
lated to place the countrymen of Missionaries 
in an unfavourable aspect before the native 
mind. The opinion is sincerely held and deli- 
berately expressed, that, unless present tenden- 
cies are happily obviated, the settlement is more 
likely to prove a detriment than a blessing. 
The advantages, in point of permanency, which 
it holds out above the consular cities on the 
mainland, are immeasurably outweighed by the 
injurious point of view in which a professedly 
Christian nation stands forth to the view of the 
Chinese people.” 

With this we take our leave of a very inter- 
esting work. 





Lettres de Madame la Duchesse de Praslin. 


Editées par M, F. de Porquet. Pp. 156. 
M. ve Poravert has made a selection from this 
remarkable correspondence, in which the Duke 
and Duchess de Praslin and Mile. De Luzy 
figured conspicuously, so.as to make it eligible 
for reading in family circles, and added notes on 
the most difficult words, in order ta make it also 
a French class book. The extraordinary interest 
attached to the horrid tragedy to which it is an 
appendage, is likely to recommend it to the 
curious ; and we may say that, with this advan- 
tage in his favour for popularity, the editor has 
exercised so sound a judgment as to present us 
with an unexceptionable volume full of animated 
and characterestic French style and sentiments, 


Brougham versus Brougham, or the New Poor Law. 
By Richard Oastler. Pp. 43. W. J+ Cleaver. 
Tuis is one of the stinging and forcible diatribes 
which Mr. Oastler is so competent to launch, 
where his feclings for the poor are touched, and 
he is in earnest in their cause. It was called 
forth by the Fast Day, and spares no one, from 
Malthus and Lord Brougham, to the least author- 
ities, whom he denounces as unchristian deniers 
of the rights, and oppressors of the millions, 
now, unhappily, so deeply steeped in poverty. 
Hints to the Sick, the Lame, and the Lazy. 
J. Ollivier, 
Tuis is a facetious recommendation ofthe hydro- 
pathic establishment at Marienberg, at a short 
distance from Boppast, from which the writer 
deriyed great benefit, as a specific for gout and 
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other ills. He crows over his cure, and illus- ARTS AND SCIENCES. pounds containing cyanhydric acid united with 


trates its progress by a number of laughable, 
caricaturish representations of cripples and 
demi-skeletons restored to trap-ball and obesity. 
It is somewhat amusing to have the fun after all 
the serious puffery of the cold-water sytem. 


Facts from the World of Nature, Animate and 
Inanimate. By Mrs. Loudon. Pp. 390. 
Grant and Griffith. 

Lixs all Mrs, Loudon’s works, this volume, 

profusely illustrated, is full of interest and util- 

ity. ‘The phenomena of nature supply such a 

store of information, that it is impossible to 

exhaust it; but the rare merit of this production 
is its comprehensive selection of prominent fea- 
tures and striking facts, and so presenting them 
to view that the reader obtains that general 
knowledge which seems to embrace the whole, 


through the significance and A amano of the 
details. Mountains, Rocks, Volcanoes, Deserts, 


Mines, Earthquakes, Rivers, Lakes, Springs, 
Ices, Meteors, and every description of animal 
existence are delightfully painted for popular 
entertainment and youthful instruction. 


Visits to Beechwood Farm, &¢. By Catherine 

M.A, Couper. Pp.145. Grant and Griffith. 
A TALE of — life and moral goodness shed- 
ding comfort and happiness on all engaged in 
the simple duties it illustrates, and showing that 
amid the vicissitudes to which young and old 
are liable, the practice of virtue brings conso- 
lation in trouble, and an increase of enjoyment in 
prosperity. The little volume is prettily embel- 
lished by John Absolon. 


Condition of the Working Classes, &c. By H.G. 
Cooper. Grantham, S. Ridge; London,Groom- 
bridge & Sons. 

Tue author suggests as a remedy for the suffer- 
ings of the working classes, that direct taxation 
should gradually supersede excise and customs, 
and lays down his plans for carrying the opera- 
tion into effect. e calculates on a wonderful 
improvement of our social condition, were such 
measures adopted. 


History of Rome for Young Persons. By Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray. 2 vols. 12mo. Hatchard 
and Son, 

Avorvep with pretty cuts, and written down 

to juvenile capacities, Mrs, Gray’s simple work 

may find as much favour among the young as 

her artistical and antiquarian researches did 

among elder readers. It is difficult, however, to 

supersede the improved editions of Goldsmith; 
but this is at any rate a variety, and the story 
well told. 


The Children’s Year, By Mary Howitt. With 
illustrations by John Absolon. Pp. 254. 
Longmans, 


By closely observing and noting the words and 
actions of two of herchildren, a boy and a girl, 
severally aged seven and five-and-half, during a 
whole year, Mrs, Howitt has produced a capital 
children’s book from children, and not from 
mature intellect guessing at their meanings and 
generally misinterpreting them. Added to the 
abundant list of such publications for Christmas 
and New Year uses, a nicer, more congenial, 
more instructive performance of the kind, could 
hardly be recommended. 


A Treatise on the Ministry of the Word. By the 


Rev. Scott F. Surtees. Pp. 68. Hatchard 
and Son, 


Tur author quotes the scriptures largely to prove 
that Chiist’s ministers are the successors of the 
prophets, not the priests ; and strongly enforces 
the docti ine that the laity should elevate them- 
sclyes inio a unity with the clergy as christians, 
and not, im their intercourse with their Maker, 
rely on external forms amd the mediation of 
others: 





AKCTIC EXPEDITIONS: SIR J, FRANKLIN. 
WE are averse to crude, or indeed to much specu- 
lation of any kind, upon the subjects headed 
above. From the sailing of Sir John Franklin, 
to the present time, we have laid before our 
readers all the data upon which that expedition 
proceeded, and the views entertained of its prob- 
able course, and the periods when we might 
expect to hear of it from one quarter or another, 
as circumstances might affect its movements, or 
delay communication, The Report of Mr. Rae, 
and the return of whalers without intelligence, 
having, however, excited a public feeling, we 
must offer a few lines towards arriving at right 
conclusions in the whole matter. 

Mr. Rae has done his work in a very credit- 
able manner, He has confirmed the accounts 
of the Esquimaux respecting the formation of 
the land and Isthmus of Boothia, as given in 
the narratives of the severel journeys of Com- 
mander (now Sir James Clark) Ross, in the book 
published by Sir John Ross; and although his 
(Mr. Rae’s) longitudes may not be depended 
upon (as we before remarked, in consequence of 
the failure of his chronometers), yet the con- 
tinuity of the coast line cannot be doubted, so 
far as we can yet learn from the official account 
of his proceedings. We shall look with much 
interest to the larger publication which, we 
understand, he is now preparing, and which will 
shew us morein detail what can be done with 
small means when directed by judgment and 
firmness. There only now remains the western 
coast of the land he has discovered, and the 
western shore of New Somerset and Boothia, to 
complete the whole outline of the American 
continent ! ! 

With regard to expeditions in search of Sir 
John Franklin, though there is yet no reason to 
doubt of his success and safety, it is certainly 
advisable that preparations should bemadetosend 
to his assistance, if it should be found that he has 
not passed through Behring’s Straits this season. 
This cannot be known in England, until the 
middle or near the end of January; but we are 
much gratified to learn that the Admiralty are 
adopting prompt measures to afford our gallant 
countrymen most effectual aid, should it turn out 
that they are in need of it. We believe we may 
confidently state that in addition to the overland 
journey to be conducted by the enterprising 
companion of Sir John Franklin, Dr. Sir John 
Richardson, two naval expeditions are being 
— under the ne er of Captain 

ir James Clark Ross, thanwhom no man living is 
more able to get them out and direct them aright. 
The first of these, destined for Behring’s Straits, 
wil! sail as soon as it can be got ready ; and the 
other, intended to follow the track of Sir J. 
Franklin, will depart so as to arrive in Baflin’s 
Bay at the proper season for navigating these 
regions, so that the friends of those on board, and 
the English people, may feel assured that nothing 
will be lett undone, which human power can 
accomplish, to rescue our fellow countrymen, 
should. it unfortunately prove that success has 
not attended their exertions. 

But we are still sanguine that these measures 
so judiciously and generously begun by the 
Admiralty, may be rendered unnecessary by the 
happy return of Sir John Franklin and his brave 
comrades. 


AMMONIACAL SALTS AND AMIDES. 
Tur researches of MM. Dumas, Malaguti, and 
F. Leblanc, as far as they have now gone, justify 
these conclusions :—First, that the ammoniacal 
salts of the series of fat acids and their amides 
may, by losing water, give rise to cyanhydrates 
of carbureted hydrogen; secondly, that the 
wnides of the preceding ammoniacal salts 


behave, under the inilucnce of potassitin, ascoms 





the molecule of an alcohol; thirdly, that the 
cyanhydrate of carbureted hydrogen, proceeding 
either from the preceding ammoniacal salts or 
their amides, reproduce, by the action of alkalies, 
the acid of the primitive ammoniacal salt, by fix. 
ing water and disengaging ammonia; fourthly 
that this kind of reactions has enabled them to 
realize the production of metacetic acid by means 
of cyanhydric ether, a reaction which analo 
= and which has given to them an acid 
litherto obtained in very small quantities, to 
study thoroughly ; fifthly, that the ammoniacal 
salts and the amides ot the above-mentioned 
series, act very differently; sixthly, their 
researches have developed several new amides, 
namely, acetamide, metacetamide, valeramide, 
and cuminamide. 

Acetamide is produced from the reaction of 
ammonia on acetic ether; when pure it has a 
cool and saccharine taste. It is solid, white, deli- 
quescent, crystalline, fusible at 78°, and boils at 
221°. It erystallizes, by fusion, in crystals of 
great beauty. Its analysis corresponds exactly 
to the formula C'Hs0?Az., which represent four 
volumes of vapour. ‘Treated with anhydrous 
phosphoric acid, acetamide yields in abundance 
and with facility the cyanhydrate of methylene, 

The metacetic ether of alcohol transforms 
itself rapidly, in contact with liquid ammonia, 
into metucetamide, analogous to butyramide. Met- 
acetamide, losing water under the influence of 
anhydrous phosphoric acid, yields, as well as 
the metacetate of ammonia, but with more facil- 
ity, a product endowed with all the characters 
of the cyanhydric ether of alcohol. Butyramid:, 
treated with anhydrous phosphoric acid, givis 
birth to a substance which has been designateu 
by the producers, the cyanhydrate of metacetane, 
whose formula is C8H’?Az.—C2Az.H, CPH®, It is 
an oily liquid, with an agreeable aromatic odour. 
Its density is 0°795 at 12°5°: it boils at 118°5°, 
Treated with potassium it gives cyanuretof potas- 
sium, hydrogen, and a new carbureted hydrogen. 

Valeramide, with anhydrous phosphoric acid, 
gives the same product as the valerate o: 
ammonia under the same circumstances. This 
product, apparently identical with the valeroni- 
trite of M. Schliesser, is now named cyanhydrite 
of butyrene, because of its properties and true 
nature, hitherto obscure. It yields cyanuret of 
potassium, when treated cold with this metal, 
disengaging hydrogen, and a new carbureted 
hydrogen. ; 

MM. Dumas, Malaguti, and Leblanc, predict 
from analogy, the possibility of transforming 
the cyanhydrate of amylene of M. Balard into 
caproic acid, that is to say, into an acid identical 
with that which M. Chevreul has extracted from 
cow-butter. This re-action would be entirely 
parallel to the conversion of cyanhydric ether 
into metacetic acid. 


A NEW MINERAL. 

A yew phosphuret of iron, manganese, and 
soda, has been recently found in the pegmatites 
of Chanteboul, near Limoges. Its physical 
characters, and its reaction under the blow- 
pipe, and with acids, have induced M. Damour 
to pronounce it a distinct species. ‘The formula 
he has found for it makes it a phosphate of the 
peroxide of iron, of the protoxide of manganese, 
and of soda, enclosing one atom of water. ; 

The same pegmatites in the environs of Li- 
moges have also yielded a mineral species, known 
as tantalite, found in few localities. M. Damour 
proves the tantalite of the Limoges peg- 
matites to be almost wholly formed of tantalic 
acid and oxide of iron, with a little oxide of tin. 

Achromatic Glass —Under this name Mr. J. 
Hallaran has patented a blue tinted glass, and 
applied itto every kind of lamp, artificial m pee 
doincetic lumination, with, a8 we shou A eup* 
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from the specimen we inspected, every 

pect of very general adoption and success. 
iy effect is very simple, and such as to com- 
ge brilliancy with softness, and save the eye 
the glare of red or yellow rays transmitted 
Kough uncoloured glass. It thus partakes of 
ordinary daylight, and becomes a proper 
dium for distinguishing colours. To artists, 
ore, we should think it would be highly 
eptable, and also to shopkeepers who expose 
“4¢i sto be seen by gas light, which, though 
Teerable to any other species, is yet not quite 
jething for the choosing by, whereaccuracy or 
Matching is required. Over all, the achromatic 
ems to possess certain advantages. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
i UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


tausripce, November 10th.—The following degrees 
conferred : 
Masters of Arts,—T. N. Rippinghall, St. John’s College; 
|, Wilson, St. Peter’s College; J. Haskoll, Clare Hall. 
faochelors in the Civil Law.—J. Watson, Trinity Hall, 
compounder); W. Fleetwood, Catharine Hall, 
compounder), 
ixronv, November 11th.—The Rev. W. Hinson, M.A., 
Tnnity college, Dublin, was admitted ad eundem. The 
ing degrees were conferred: 
Jachelor and Doctor in Divinity by Accumulation.— 
¥. Saxton, Christ Church. 
Maters of Arts.—W. Crouch, Exeter; Hon. E. H. Tracy, 
; Rev. R. Lawson; W. H. Fitz Hugh; P. G. 
Il; Rev. C. G, Douton, Christ church; Rev. J. 
wmby, Fellow of Magdalen; Rev. W. E. C. Austin; Rev. 
4... Carter, Fellow of New College; A. C. Mackenzie, 
John’s; W. Bree, Merton. 
hochelors of Arts.—Sir ¥.. H. P. Turner, Christ Church, 
compounder; R. T. Davison; RK, C. Boyer, New Inn 
4. Power, St. Edmund Hall; F. R. Hepburn; J. EF. 
;J. C. M. Aynsley; W. Douglas; W. Speke; 
i. Warre; G. L. Fielden, Christ Church; R. N. Sharpe; 
‘Lipscombe, Queen’s; A. H. Birket, St. Mary Hall; J.B, 
, Magdalen Hall; J. G. MacLeod; M. H. Ricketts; 
iuCane; G, Parker, Exeter; E. J. Smith; J. M. Field, 
Twester; R. R, lingard, Brasenose; C. W. Johnson; 
AlJdenkinson, Balliol; S.P. Rooke, Oriel; A. Sutton, 
trerity; E. Giles, St. John’s; G, Lewis, Jesus; E, G. 
Ym, Magdalen; J. C. Prince, Corpus. 
lasler of Arts.—H. D. Des Voeux, Fellow of All Souls’. 



















SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES,. 


opening meeting for the session 1847-8 was 
on Thursday evening, Viscount Mahon, 
sident, in the chair. The meeting was nume- 
wly attended. ‘The chairman announced the 
sation of Mr, Hamilton, the vice-president, 
adverted to the active exertions made by the 
use Committee in arranging the collection of 
iguities, and in rendering the apartments 
serviceable and convenient, making special 
ation of the assiduous and efficient labours of 
‘director, Captain W. H. Smyth. The ‘office 
jont-secretary, vacant by the death of Mr. 
ile, will remain unfilled until ‘June. ‘The 
y then read a long list of donations of 
anda paper by Dr. Roots, suggested by 
‘mmunication by the late Mr. Kempe, on the 
renchment at Wimbledon-common, which he 
» Roots), contrary to the opinion of Mr. 
mpe, considered to be the fortified camp or 
tum of Cassibelaunus, the British prince, 
ith was captured by Civsar. Dr. Roots con- 
ws that the spot where Cesar crossed the 
mes must have been near Kingston-upon- 
Himes, because that locality alone would agree 
ithe words of Cesar himself, who states that 
tossed the river at the only place where it 
fordable. At this place the Thames was 
shallow than at any other part in the ter- 
mes of Cassibelaunus; and the weapons 
Mich have been discovered so abundantly in 
“bed of the river on the site of the presumed 
“age of the Roman army, are, in his (Dr. 
‘) opinion, evidence strongly confirmatory of 
PF onfiict which took place on this occasion 
“Ween the invaders and the Britons. 





BRITISH AKCH RMOLOGIGATL, ASSOCTATION, 
hI — The; Treasurer in the chair; 


My, 





Baigent communicated a notice of the discovery 
of Roman urns and other remains in Water- 
lane, Winchester; and also some remarks on 2 
monumental slab in the cathedral of that city, 
which, it appeared, formerly contained a diminu- 
tive effigy in brass of a bishop. Untortu- 
nately the brass has been stolen, so that it is 
difficult to attempt to say to whom it belonged. 
Mr. Black observed, that the conjecture of this 
effigy having been intended to commemorate 
some boy-bishop, was rendered doubtful by the 
consideration that Winchester was a monastic 
cathedral, and not, as Salisbury, constituted with 
a secular choir. Mr, Black promised for a future 
meeting, a notice of the custom of boy-bishop in 
the chapel of St. Stephen, at Westminster, from 
the Exchequer records. 

Mr. E. T. Rogers exhibited a delicately en- 
graved wooden cup, silver-mounted, of the time 
of James I., date 1620. On the base-ring is 
inscribed,—* +- are in great danger of that fearful 
sentence which saith, Depart unto eternal fire 
ye cursed that have followed vayne desire. Such 
as love pleasures more than they love God shall 
feel his wrath.”” The cup is elaborately deco- 
rated with crests and badges. 

Mr. Silvester, of Springhead, Kent, exhibited 
a quantity of Roman silver and copper coins, 
with some jibule in bronze, recently dug up in 
his gardens, which adjoin the site of a Roman 
station, supposed to be the Vagniace of Anto- 
ninus. ‘The neighbourhood is rich in Roman 
and Saxon antiquities; and extensive founda- 
tions of buildings are clearly indicated in the 
adjoining fields in the spring and autumn, by 
the colour of the corn and herbage. 

Mr. G. R. Corner drew the attention of the 
members of the Association to excavations in 
the Old Kent-road, which had exposed to view 
an ancient causeway. 

Mr. Roach Smith announced the discovery, in 
Lad-lane, of a tessellated Roman pavement and 
of walls, about nine feet from the present street 
level, running underneath the street and ex- 
tending at least thirty feet in length. A few 
years since, during excavations on the opposite 
side of Lad-lane, in Wood-strect, and by the 
side of St. Michael's church, tessellated pave- 
ments were laid open. They probably all be- 
longed to one large building ; but unfortunately 
the remains were destroyed so rapidly that it 
was impossible to make correct drawings and 
plans. He was in hopes he should have pre- 
served a fragment of coloured tessellated pave- 
ment found near the church, and he had sought 
the assistance of the town-clerk and comptroller, 
with a view to induce the Corporation to receive 
it in the Guildhall: but although those gentle- 
men laudably seconded his endeavours, a coun- 
teracting influence frustrated their efforts, and 
the pavement was broken to pieces. Mr. Smith 
remarked that the positions of these pavements 
immediately beneath Wood-street and Lad-lane 
shewed the change that had taken place in the 
direction of the streets of London since it was a 
Roman city. He had observed that most of the 
present streets of London, from the same cause, 
gave indications of their being of no very remote 
antiquity, or, at least, that a great change has 
taken place in the general plan of the city since 
the Roman epoch. 

Mr. Pricé followed on the same subject, and 
gave some interesting details of discoveries 
made in the immediate vicinity of the remains 
in Lad-lane, about three years since. He cor- 
roborated Mr, Smith’s statement respecting the 
wholesale destruction of antiquities in the city, 
and said there was a Roman pavement of a very 
remarkable description immediately opposite 
that which has just been laid cpen, which was, 
he understood, wantonly cut to picces, in order 
to impede his (Mr. S.’s) researches. He (Mr.S.) 
was the party levelled at. 

Tha Chairman said they must hear with regret 





ind indignation, that such conduct was allowed 
to go unchecked, and had not given way to a 
better feeling; on public occasions, and for 
special purposes, it was customary to boast of 
the antiquity of the city of London, and of its 
nstitutions; yet we find the very parties who 
we loudest in appealing to those elaims, the 
first to tolerate or countenance the destruction 
those objects which illustrate the early his- 
tory of the city; and while we are hearing con- 
tinual talk about a City Museum, the monu- 
ments which would best furnish a public 
collection are allowed to be annihilated. He 
trusted their respected Associate, Mr, Alderman 
Johnson, would use his influence to remedy 
the evil. 

Mr. Jerdan said that if the facts alluded to 
were detailed in a convenient form, he would 
guarantee their being sent to the proper quarter, 
so as to secure redress, or at least, public repro- 
bation. 

Mr. Price, in illustration of a subject dis- 
cussed at the last meeting, exhibited a variety 
of specimens of red Roman Pottery, (discovered 
in the city,) ornamented with patterns painted 
in a white pigment, The body colour resembled 
the Samian, but is of a paler red, 


The Archeological Institute held its first 
monthly meeting for the season on the 5th, 
Mr. Hallam in the chair. Several objects of 
antiquity were exhibited, including drawings 
of mural paintings, and curious screens found in 
churches in Norfolk ; and an essay was read on 
the Church Architecture in England during the 
12th century. An Inventory of the Armour in the 
Tower at the time of Charles II. was handed 
about, and also a copy of a Map of British and 
Roman Yorkshire, ee by Mr. Newton at 
the expense of the Institute. 





SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 


Nov. 9th.—Dr. John Lee in the chair, Mr. W. 
F. Ainsworth, the honorary secretary, announced 
the presentation to the Society of rubbings made 
by Dr. Holt Yates, the Syrian secretary, of the 
cuneatic inscriptions contained in the sculptured 
monument lately discovered at Larnaka, in theis- 
land of Cyprus, and forwarded through Dr. John 
Lee. Also of rubbings of an inscription to the 
Emperor Vespasian, found near Beyrut, in Syria, 
made by Captain Newbold, and forwarded 
through the Rey. Mr. Renouard. Also a num- 
ber of books presented by Dr. Schwartz, ,of 
Vienna, and an engraving of the new Protestant 
Church of Alexandria, by the architect, through 
Mr. Bonomi. 

Dr. Platé read the first part of a Memoir on 
frankincense, being such portions as referred to 
the frankincense of India, the origin of which 
he referred to various species of Boswellia. 

Mr. Samuel Sharpe read a paper on the Ce'er- 
mination of the alphabetic sound which should 
be given toan hieroglyph. It was the well-known 
character for “ good,’’ to which he gave the 
force of B, and supported his opinion by nine 
words and names in which it is found. On the 
determination of this letter depends the reading 
of the names Chebra and Scemiophra, and Mr. 
Sharpe thence brought forward what he con- 
sidered proof, that Manetho’s XIIth dynasty 
immediatcly proceeded his XVIIIth, thereby 
annihilating the large number of centuries that 
Chevalie: Bunsen and others place between those 
two dynasties. 

Mr. John Landseer exhibited and made some 
remarks upon a cast. of a Gnostic emblem of 
Horus and I'yphon, that was nearly covered with 
hicroglyphs. 

Among the visitors present was Dr. Montz 
Schwartz,. professor of the Coptie language at 
the University of Berlin, , 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








LITERARY AND SCIBNTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
EBNSUING WEEK. 
Geenten —Gorgrentionl, 84, p.m.—Medical, 8, p.m. 
Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84, p.m.—Zoologi- 
cal, 9, p.m., when papers will be read on a new Genera 
and Species of Polyzoa, and a new Speciesof Platycercus 
in the collection at Knowsley. 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8, p.m.—Microscopical, 


8, p.m. 

Piuraday.—Roya, 8}, p.m.—Antiquaries, 8, p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4, p.m.—Medico-Botanical, 8, p.m.— 
Numismatic, 7, p.m. 

Friday.— Philological, 8, p.m. 

Saturday.— Royal Botanic, 


3}, 
Medical, 8, p.m. 


p-m.— Westminster 








PINE ARTS. 
Portrait of Lord Dathousie. 

A wxote length portrait of this eminent nobleman, 
to whom has just been confided the imperial task 
of governing India, is now exhibited at Messrs. 
Graves, and well deserves a visit from the ama- 
teur. It is painted by Mr. J. Watson Gordon, 
the distinguished Scottish artist, whose works 
have for years been among the most successful 
in our Royal Academy. Our remarks upon his 
“Lord Advocate” in the last exhibition would 
equally apply to the fine picture to which we are 
now alluding. His lordship is represented in 
his official robes of Lord Registrar of Scotland, 
which are well calculated for artistic finish and 
effect. The head is full of intellect and quiet 
dignity, with yet a spirited expression in the eye 
and look, which bespeaks the needful fortiter 
in modo, combined with the agreeable suaviter 
in re, Altogether, it is a production of a high 
class in the branch to which it belongs. 


Nelson’s Column at Charing Cross.—Mr. 
Carew, the sculptor, has just completed the 
model of the principal Bas-relief for the Nelson 
column at Chari Cross, for the entablature 
facing towards Whitehall. The group is taken 
from Southey’s History of the Battle of Trafalgar, 
where it is stated that Nelson observing that 
“‘ they had done for him at last,’”’ ordered new 
tillerropes to berove asthe others were destroyed. 
There are in all, fifteen figures, above seven fect 
high, and the centre group taking Lord Nelson 
to the cockpit, is most truthtully and admirably 
depicted. Naval men and lovers of art would 
do well to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to see it at Mr. Carew’s studio, previously to its 
being sent to Woolwich to be cast in bronze. 


Windsor Castle from the North-West. Painted by 
D. O. Hill, R.S.A. Engraved by W. Richard- 
son, Edinburgh, Alexander Hill. 

Tuts is avery large line engraving. There is 

— no better point of view for a picture of 
indsor Castle than the oue chosen by Mr. 

Hill, namely from the meadows on the Eton side 

of the Thames. The feeling and sentiment of 

the engraving are such as must elicit the 
admiration of all who delight in the sweet repose 
ofsummer’s evening ; and who does not? The 
towers and battlements of “our rare old feudal 

Castle’’ stand out in fine relief against an atmo- 

sphere rendered lighter by the moon’s rays. 
Though the execution of the print is very fine, 

yet it is not an engraving of the highest class, 
and we may also observe that there is a want 
of truth with respect to the light and shade of 
the picture: they are forced. The way in which 
these effects are here distributed seems to have 
depended more upon the will of the painter than 

upon the laws of nature; nevertheless there is a 

grandeur in the tone of the whole, and we do 

not remember any view of Windsor so satisfac- 
tory as the one before us. 

Views in Borneo, Sarawak, Labuan, &c. By 
Capt. D. Beruune, R.N., and others. Part 2, 
T. M’Lean. 

Wuust the Rajah of Sarawak is worthily 

feted and honoured in London, it gives an 





additional zest to these views, the first of 
which is taken from his Bungalow, so well de- 
scribed by Capt. Keppel, looking down the 
river, on which, it is our firm belief, he, has 
planted a centre of civilization, of an importance 
unequalled in the history of any individual man 
that ever existed. The landscape looks as beau- 
tiful and bright as the moral prospect. The 
next plate is a bird’s-eye view of the city of 
Brune, and affords a good general idea of the 
Sultan’s Capital and the surrounding country. 
A view in the jungle at Singapore is very pictu- 
resque ; and a “ Dayak” [Dyak] village in the 
interior of Borneo, stili more interesting, to 
which an account of it from the pen of Captain 
Bethune (who visited it in 1845, in company 
with Mr. Brooke), imparts an additional charm: 

“ «The lodging or village (he says) consists of 
one long building, erected on posts, at least six 
feet from the ground: the apartments are con- 
tiguous, each family having one. A covered 
gallery conducts to all rooms in front, and out- 
side is a platform of variable width. New- 
married couples live in separate huts till they 
are rich enough to add a house to the general 
building. In the gallery all the work is carried 
on, such as making mats, drying corn, &c. The 
Head-house is a distint building, in which stran- 
gers are lodged, councils are held, &c. ‘The 
unmarried men and boys likewise sleep in it; 
the girls are kept with their parents. Until 
recently, the sites of villages were chosen as 
inaccessible as possible, to avoid the attacks of 
their enemies; but they are now gradually feel- 
ing more secure, and are leaving their fastnesses. 
The approaches to the houses are over notched 
trees;, at one village (Stang) the ascent was 
nearly twenty feet perpendicular. 

«The Tuan-besar, or Great Lord (the title by 
which Mr. Brooke is spoken of) had his feet 
washed in cocoa-nut milk; he then killed a 
fowl, and allowed the blood to run into the basin. 
This mixture is supposed to be good to produce 
great crops. My feet were washed, a white 
fowl brought, which was first waved by the 
principal man (Orang Kaya) over all the people, 
then by the Datu, one of the Jaraooh chiefs, and 
lastly by Mr. Brooke. A quantity of rice was 
then brought and sprinkled with some yellow 
mixture by means of a chaplet of beads, While 
this was going on, small bells were tied round 
the waists of the chiefs, both men and women 
continually drawing our hands through both of 
theirs ‘to extract the virtue.’ 

““*We left the village about midday, Mr. 
Brooke having first received a visit from the 
head-man of the next tribe (Stang). He came 
bearing a Sirik box, having a white cloth on his 
head, accompanied by a white banner. ‘The 
walk was a short one of about four miles, three 
of which lay along trees. ‘There being no Head- 
house at Stang, we spread our mats in the 
gallery. The women here are much prettier 
than at the last place. The wife of one of the 
head-men was very pretty; she was delicate, 
and came to Brooke that he might rub her side. 
Her husband, an old man, kindly remarked, 
that ‘it was better to die than to be always ill.’ 
A sick wife is felt very much, as the women do 
all the household work. We saw here part of 
the feast suspended on a branch of bamboo, as 
an offering to their god Joate. ‘The Orang Kaya 
mumbled some words over it while suspended. 
When we had dined, a dance was gone through. 
The first performer entered, the body bent, the 
hands joined: uttering a piercing yell, she 
advanced to the head guest, and took his hand 
in both hers, and then conveyed the virtue to 
her face and bosom. Then half rising up and 


extending her arms, she kept one foot fixed, 
moving the other slowly forward, making mean- 
while a quarter turn, and keeping time to the 
music of tom-toms with her hands, bending 
Haying 


them up and down from the wrist. 
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completed her gyration, she began with the 
other foot, turning in an opposite direction, 
The body and arms are moved in as graceful an 
attitude as possible; and thus she proceeded 
slowly along the room, then right about face 
and back again. Occasionally, as the dancers 
passed us, they screamed and drew more virtue 
Men and women mingled indiscriminately. 
Many of the latter are very graceful. The lady 
who professed to be in delicate health was one 
of the most graceful, and displayed so much 
vanity by keeping immediately in front of us 

that she underwent a reprimand from one of the 
head-men, who imitated her style of dancing, to 
the great amusement of our party and all the 
natives. We next proceeded to Morabanok 

inhabited by the Sigu tribe. The first part of 
the walk was through a complete thicket, where 
we were a little annoyed by leeches. Here we 
fell in with a party of the Sigus coming to meet 
us. The Dyak is seen to great advantage in the 
wild jungle, presenting altogether a very pictu- 
resque appearance. We then passed over some 
newly-cleared farms, The agriculture practised 
by the Dyaks is as follows :—The jungle is cut 
down, and a favourable opportunity is taken for 
firing it. The seed (rice) is then dibbled in; 
sometimes Indian corn is sown and rice dibbled 
in between the plants. The clearing season 
extends from August to October, and the har- 
vest is reaped about February. The Dyak, at 
this time, living at his farms, 1s but rarely seen 
in the villages. ‘The rice thus grown is called 

hill rice, in contradistinction to the wet rice. 

The crop gathered, the farm is deserted for at 

least seven years, and a new spot is chosen and 

cleared. The rice grown on the uplands pos- 

sesses the advantage of keeping longer, and is 

more valued than that grown in the bottoms. 

Query, is it of another quality? No sooner is 

the crop reaped, than a grass called ‘lalang’ 
springs up, in its character more pernicious than 
couch, no means having yet been found of eradi- 
cating it. However, this grass perishes at the 
end of seven years. ‘The fruit season in Sara- 
wak is in November and December; at Bruné, 
in September and October. In the course of 
our excursion, we passed through several very 
romantic dells, and the country in general was 
very well watered. That which is called the 
Sacred Grove is highly picturesque. 

“*To be properly appreciated, the Dyaks should 
be seen at home. One of their great charac- 
teristics is their politeness ; to which I may add, 
their great honesty and trust in their chief. ‘They 
are very fond of their children, and faithful totheir 
wives. Instances of infidelity are very rare. 
Among the Sakarans, when two young people 
form a mutual attachment, they cohabit by. per- 
mission of their parents: if they have children, 
they must marry; if not, they separate. Their 
women when taken by Europeans become affec- 
tionate and fond of their protectors.’ : 

“Thus far Captain Bethune. Nor only in the 
Sultanate of Borneo, but throughout the whole 
island, the Dyaks constitute a majority of the 
population. In manners they may perhaps be 
said to resemble each other; but in character 
and propensities the several tribes vary consider- 
ably, according to the circumstances In which 
they are placed. Far in the interior, where the 
governments are purely indigenous, they vars | 
great energy, and often live under the sway 0 
princes who are able to bring large armies into 
the field. Offering the most striking contrast to 
the scattered and cringing hordes living under 
the pressure of Malay tyranny, those mountain 
tribes display a fierce spirit of independence 
which proves them to have belonged originally 
to a generous race.” MS SE Sar 

The descriptive letter-press is written In 4 C 
style and sufficiently explanatory, as may he 
judged from the specimen we have quoted. The 
whole work is very interesting, 
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| FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


K Copenhagen, Nov. 8th, 1847. 
psan Sin,—Our city, Copenhagen, is at the 
present time visited by a most unwelcome guest, 

” sho has pleased to take up his dwelling in almost 

“ery house ; few, indeed, escape his visits, 

h he does not generally remain many days 
yith the same family, and is supposed to have 
nany brothers, for he is seen in so many houses 
tthe same time; his visits have, however, 

ved fatal in some few instances, though not 
pany, a8 far as I can learn, for he is not so terri- 

He as a somewhat distant relative of his— 

Cholera,” for his name is la Grippe, or, as some 

all him, Influenza, and his attacks have hitherto 

jen chiefly confined to the younger part of the 
qmmunity, to whom he has been a little more 
jaient than towards the elder part. Yet he has 
wtbeen so indulgent to youth but that nearly 
ithe public schools have been half deserted 

‘iwring the past week. In some, as many as 100 to 

‘have been absent from sickness, and on 
fturday evening, the 5th inst., the royal theatre 

‘ms closed, one half of the performers not being 

"dle to attend from the same cause; a thing that 

“jw not occurred here during the last eleven 


4 


> ears. 

In the casino, which opened for the winter 
gson about ten days ago, and where there are 
certs and other entertainments, they were on 
fe same day obliged to change the evening’s 
musements from the same cause ; in fact, this 
i Grippe appears to be running the gauntlet 
frough the whole city, in a greater or less 

, or, a8 Brother Jonathan would say, he is 
ging the whole hog : for having relaxed some- 
hing in his attacks on youth, he is assailing the 
fore mature part of the inhabitants. 

On Saturday last, the 6th, I regret to say that 
rlost from among the inhabitants of Copen- 

, an English lady, the Countess of Dan- 
aia, after an illness of but two days. ‘The 
unt Danneskjold is master of the horse to the 
ing of Denmark,and related to the royal family; 
te Countess, was, I believe, the daughter of an 

aglish nobleman, the Marquis of Aylesbury. 
fe was an amiable lady, and much beloved here, 
gecially in the higher circles. 

A few wecks ago an English gentleman, named 

(lasby, died here of the typhus fever. He had 

mided many years in Copenhagen, and was 

Swupied with the compilation of an English- 

Yilandic Lexicon, which, on account of the 

“uny opportunities afforded him, not only from 

‘M& royal libraries, but the advantage of verbal 

oe with Icelandic students here, 

‘wuld, no doubt, have ended in the completion 
fa perfect and most desirable work for the 

_ lerary world—he did not, however, live to com- 
ykte his work. 

season, up to the present time, has been 
wusually mild, and the harvest an abundant 
fe, so that we look forward to better times, and 
tcheaper-priced bread than during the last 
 Muspicious year. ‘The Italian Opera company 

#8 arrived, and announced for performance from 

stelst of Nov., when the theatre will be opened, 

ithe 20th of April, 1848. The following is the 

Mertoire. By Donizetti :—‘‘ Gemma di Vergy,” 

‘Maria Padilla,’ “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 

‘lucrecia Borgia,” ‘Linda di Chamounix,”’ 

he “Don Pasquale.” By Bellini :—* Norma’ 

oad “Puritani.” By Rossini :—‘ Barbiere 

Wiglia” and “Cenerentola.” 

‘Emani” and “ Attila.” 

PSoitaria della Asturie” and “ Diavolo a 

Quatro,” By Federigo Ricci :—* Estella de 

Mareia,”’ and “ Luigi Rolla.” By Speranza :— 
Due Figara.”” By Mercadante :—* Leonora.” 


tale 





di 
By Verdi :— 
By Luigi Ricci :— 


FRANCE. 
Paris, 16th November, 1847, 
Ve have just witnessed at the Théatre Francais 


» Emile de Girardin’s Cleopatra. This long 





and tedious tragedy was listened to with most 
exemplary patience, thanks to Mlle. Rachel's 
acting. ‘The friendly critics take advantage of 
this negative success to exalt most energetically 
Mme. de Girardin’s poetry; and those who are 
inimical to her fame insinuate, what really was the 
case, that although few hissed, many appeared 
drowsy and yawned, many more smiled at in- 
tervals, and by far the greater number appeared 
perfectly indifferent to Cleopatra’s reappearance 
in the world. Mme. de Girardin has borrowed 
from her literary assistant, M. 'Théophile Gau- 
tier, one of the leading ideas of her tragedy. In 
some tale or new romance of his, remarkable for 
the indecency of the subject and the unblushing 
cruelty of the details, M. Gautier has amused 
himself in describing ‘‘ a night with Cleopatra.”’ 
He supposes a slave enamoured with the queen, 
who consents to be put to death on condition of 
being treated by her, during 24 hours, as Mare 
Antony himself would be ; and this original 
idea pleasing the queen’s fancy, the bargain is 
accepted, 

This incredible story forms the plot of the new 
tragedy—but the slave, the happy slave does not 
die. He accepts the poison from the hand of 
his cruel mistress; but Antony’s lieutenant, 
Ventidius, wishing to rescue his master from 
the seductions of Cleopatra, saves the life of this 
slave that he may be a living proof of the un- 
faithfulness of the queen. 

M. Gautier makes this slave instrumental in 
Antony’s return to Rome, where he and Octa- 
vius, the two masters of the world, are reconciled, 
The beautiful and pure Octavia, sister to Octa- 
vius, weds Antony. But the queen of Egypt, 
disguised as a slave, has followed her lover. All 
her empire over him is renewed, he returns with 
her to Egypt. Octavius tarries not long, he 
attacks Antony by sea and land. The battle of 
Actium is fought and lost through the queen of 
Egypt's folly. All Antony’s hopes destroyed, 
Cleopatra causes her own death to be announced 
to him, that she may escape his reproaches. 
Then he stabs himself in despair. But Cleopatra 
lives, and desires once more to see her Antony. 
He is brought to her dying, and expires in her 
arms. Octavia then demands the body of her 
husband; she heaps reproaches on her rival 
(richly deserved we must confess), Then, the 
slave, who has not forgotten his one night of 
happiness, assists Cleopatra to elude the shame 
of gracing Octavius’ triumph. He conveys a 
snake to her in some fruit consecrated to Isis, 
and when Cesar would have claimed his victim, 
he finds a corpse. 

Cleopatra’s voyage to Rome, and Octavia’s 
appearance on the stage after her husband’s 
death, are the only conceptions in this long 
versified novel which, properly speaking, belong 
to Mme. de Girardin. We have already said 
that the slave is an emanation from the brain of 
M. Gautier. All the rest is translated either 
from Shakspere’s Antony and Cleopatra, or 
Dryden’s tragedy on the same subject. The 
style throughout is sufficiently elegant, but a 
very affected sort of elegance,—redolent with the 
perfumes of a lady’s boudoir. Too much high- 
wrought sensibility spoils the character of Oc- 
tavia, which would have been made very effective 
by a happy contrast with Cleopatra, The action 
languishes, and thus leaves the mind time to be 
ennuyé, to seize discrepancies in the style, to find 
out passages of a very questionable possibility,— 
details which seem to make of the African 
Catherine a beautiful Parisian flirt, labouring to 
evade some disagreeable consequences which 
attend her gallantries with a valiant colonel of 
Hussars. 

Mile. Rachel made some verses tell admirably 
—she did what she could with a few graceful 
thoughts, which contrasted strongly with the 
enormity of the subject; but her success ended 





\there, In her grand scenes, we thought her 





rather violent than energetic. She over-exerted 
herself (out-Heroding Herod). She went beyond 
the proper tone of her voice; she exaggerated 
her movements. Experience has taught our 
contemporary writers what part our great classic 
authors have had in the success of our young 
tragedian. Rachel’s talent depends upon the 
piece in which she acts. Corneille’s genius 
exalts her; Racine’s penetrates and refines her 
into tenderness. But deprived of these sublime 
helpmates, we see her hesitate, doubt; the 
writer’s weakness is reflected in her action and 
delivery. She feels she must make an effort, she 
must conceal the want of that fire of genius 
which she understands so well. So she sacrifices 
her own acting to make something out of trash. 

A tragedy of a very different character from 
that of Mme. de Girardin has just been unrolled 
before one of our Cours d’ Assises. The heroine is 
a young girl, fifteen years old, gifted with great 
beauty, but shewing a precocious depravity «f 
nature almost incredible. She must certainly 
hold a first place in the annals of crime. 

At fifteen, without any other motive than the 
wish to give herself up more freely to vice, 
Hortense Lahousse has poisoned her father, 
mother, and sister. Her father was an honest 
workman of Lille, and till now, she seemed to 
live affectionately with her family. The poison 
was administered twice, the first time failing 
in its effect. She no longer denies being the 
author of this triple murder; she has even 
ceased to throw upon a young sculptor, whose 
mistress she was, the odium of having given 
her the first idea of committing this abominable 


crime. She evinces the most repulsive insensi- 
bility. Death, to which she thought she would 


be condemned, seemed a matter otf indifference. 
Our penal code, however, screens her from 
capital punishment ; she will therefore only have 
some ten or twenty years to pass in a house of 
correction. She calculates quite collectedly upon 
leaving her captivity at the expiration of that 
time, saying, that, most probably, she will find 
some one to marry her; or, if not, she can live 
with her sister, and take care of her nephews 
and nieces! Her affection for the sister whose 
life she attempted is a singular trait in this girl’s 
character. Hortense Lahousse, however, was 
most anxious to see her sister, for whom she 
asked incessantly, and was much pleased when 
she received her visit. In the prison she is 
gentle and gay, laughing and talking, when she 
can, with her companions, who consider her quite 
a good sort of girl: for vice unfortunately obtains 
but too often an infamous popularity. One 
thing is certain—the increase of crime, and our - 
criminal statistics, prove another fact,—a most 
lamentable one,—which is, that the weaker sex, 
the most timid, and, until lately, less guilty far 
than man,—that woman, within the last few 
years, has made a fearful progress in crime. 
We cannot say that any one is responsible for 
this; but we think that if there be among thore 
who preside over the moral direction of a country 
some men earnestly bent on secking and rooting 
out the distant and hidden causes of evil, this 
increasing depravity amongst women should be 
the subject of their researches. When we know 
how great the number of women who read novels, 
we feel almost inclined to blame modern litera- 
ture for this sad emulation of man’s iniquity. 
Contemporary writers have certainly substituted 
the study of character for the study of vice ; 
and the study of man in general for that of sone 
individual taken in some particular class. They 
have descended to the lowest grade of society to 
root up some hero who is to become notorious 
in their hands. Beginning with one who may be 
morally degraded, we next meet one downright 
depraved; then comes the desperately wicked. 
The deeper we dive into this sea of scum and 
filth, the more numerous are the books written 
to illustrate (!) these dangerous characters, A 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





public libr could be filled with publications 
treating of the manners and vices of the very 
worst and lowest of the people, under the 
flimsy veil of names such as ‘‘The Birds of 
Night,” the “ Daughters of Herodias,”’ giving at 
the same time their address and their terms, &c. 
Neither wit nor point is sometimes wanting in 
these compositions, where the author has been 
pleased to idealize unfortunate human beings 
who are contended for by the penitentiary, the 
prison, or the dissecting hospitals. A golden 
gauze is thrown over their rags and dirt; to 
those who are fallen, a reason for their degrada- 
tion is aptly supplied ; thus sophistry and ideas 
of a most pernicious tendency are propagated, 
and the consequences naturally follow. 

The Stage also assists in this deteriorating 
system of instruction; and, since we began all this 
discussion about a female poisoner, I may as well 
point out that all these women, from Madame de 
Srinvilliers to the miserable heroine of Glaudier, 
Mme. Laffarge, including the women Lescom- 
bats, and La Voisin, aave all been in their turn put 
upon the stage. Now, a few figures will prove 
what a terrible instrument in the way of crime 
the theatre has become with us.* 

In 1814 we had 10; the receipts of these 
theatres was then 4,910,487 francs (£200,000). 
In 1830 we had 13; they received about 
5,761,636 fr. In 1845 we had 23; the annual 
receipts were 11,462,000 tr. (£460,000). In 1834 
137 pieces were represented. In 1845, 269, out 
of these (269),there were at least 200 vaudevilles, 
You know the style of our present vaudevilles— 
now that these productions are in the hands of 
the refuse of our writers. In the midst of this 
incredible fecundity, observe that real works of 
art make their appearance only by accident. In 
1838 the Académie Francaise declared that not- 
withstanding the offer of 10,000 francs for the 
best five-act comedy in verse, not one had been 
submitted to inspection, sufficiently clever to 
be admitted, During five years, not only did 
the prize remain unwon, but actually no work 
appeared worthy of being placed on the list for 
competition. ou see that art and morals are 
equally compromised in this literary mis-rule. 
Judge whether it be not high time to preach a 
sort of crusade against those writers who favour 
such deplorable tendencies. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

Work of Plato.—Mr. Minas, a learned Greek, 
while on a scientific tour in the East, has, it is 
stated, discovered a work of Plato, a treatise on 
the human race, which has hitherto escaped the 
researches of ancient and modern savans. 

The Museum of the Louvre, at Paris, will 
shortly have the addition of a gallery, containing 
sculptured fragments and inscriptions from 
Algiers, together with a beautiful mosaic of 
Neptune, of the same origin ; likewise a gallery 
of Greek sculptures, comprising the relief friezes 
from Olympia, Assos, and Magnesia; lastly, and 
cuneaiiine two galleries containing the sculp- 
tures of Nineveh, 

Newfoundland,—The Newfoundland Times de- 
scribes the continued and gradual elevation of 
that island above the sea, especially in and about 
the neighbourhood of Conception Bay. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, D.D., 
rector of St. Mary District Church, Bryanstone 
Square, and chaplain in ordinary to Her Majesty, 
died on the 18th, in the 72nd vear of his age. 


* Your dramatic caterers would have their share of 
blame if what is reported here be really true. We are 
told that the Praslin murder is to be acted in London; 
that the plan of the apartment, and the style of furniture 
in it. have been strictly noted down; that the Duke's 
dve-sing gown has been purchased, and one of his ser- 
vante engaged, to assist at the representation. Can these 
things be? Ifso, will you het do your utmost te brand 
with merited infamy the speculators in this diegusting 
traneactivn t 











Dr. Dibdin had long been debarred from his 
clerical duties and literary labours by paralysis 
of the brain, which laid him helpless and hope- 
less on a sick bed, to waste the last years of a 
previously active life. His ardour in the biblio- 
maniac field, his tours through home and foreign 
libraries, his gorgeous editions, his researches, 
his fame in the Spencer, Roxburghe, and other 
bookish pursuits, were much heard of in the 
world betore cheap literature almost put an end 
to solid learning and superior information. 
Where are the tall folios, the rare and uncut 
copies, the editiones principes of the earliest 
printers now ?—and with them their great illus- 
trator, Dr. Dibdin, is garnered to the dust. In 
manners he was pleasant and gentlemanly, and 
in conversation most agreeable and instructive. 
We believe he was a nephew, or other near 
relation, to Dibdin, the immortal writer of our 
naval songs. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—The close of this excellent 
series of concerts this evening, the Masquerade 
on Monday next, and the Lessee’s benefit last 
Tuesday, when the house was so full, that he 
must acknowledge that his catering is appreci- 
ated, are all we have to record of the first season 
of M. Jullien’s management of Drury Lane. 

Haymarket.—On Thursday, a new five-act 
comedy by Mr. Sullivan, the author of the Beggar 
on Horseback, so successfully produced two sea- 
sons ago, and, we believe, one or two other 
dramas of less pretension, was played here under 
the title of Family Pride. ‘The talents of the 
writer were evinced in aspirited comic dialogue, 
spangled here and there with laughable hits, 
springing naturally out of the situations and 
characters, and adorned, in like manner, and 
not overlaid with well-expressed sentiments. 
To this distinction we may add that the principal 
characters are conceived with considerable 
originality, especially those of Arthur Courtnay, 
Mr. Henry Farren, and Doctor Dodge, his tutor, 
Mr. Farren. ‘Toa certain extent, similar praise 
belongs to the exaggerated pride of the mother, 
Mrs, Courtnay, Mrs. W. Clifford, and the extra- 
vagant jealousy of the footman Blandish, Mr. 
Brindal. The errors of the comedy are want of 
action, repetitions of a common kind, imperfect 
dramatic construction, the length of conversa- 
tions which lead to nothing, and the difficulty of 
elaborating one idea effectively throughout tive 
long acts. The whole piece turns on the exhi- 
bition of an immoderate family pride in Mrs. 
Courtnay and her son, broughé into contact with 
a wealthy woolstapler, Mr. Tilbury, his accom- 
plished daughter Mrs. Nisbet, his niece Miss Rey- 
nolds, and her Irish lover Captain Shangenah, Mr. 
Hudson, The various scenes which succeed each 
other, are so same, that it is like spinning one peg- 
top with a little difference in the ways and pauses 
between. Mrs. Courtnayis everon the high horse; 
Arthur is ever vacillating between his arrogance 
and his love for the woolstapler’s daughter ; 
Dodge is ever dodging between traps for vermin, 
and contrivances to promote the marriage of his 
pupil, and Blandish is ever following Mrs. 
Humby, the soubrette, about with a coalscuttle. 
In the issue the family pride is levelled, and all 
terminates matrimonially, even to the absurdity 
of Mrs, Courtnay offering hers: lf to the horse 
doctor, Dr. Dodge, who is nevertneless a gentle- 
man, even when he ‘rides his own patients,” a 
joke which created one of the heartiest laughs of 
the evening. Young Farren performed with 
energy, but is hardly ripe enough for so trying a 
part, and he missed the gentlemanly portion, 
which should have been inherent in him, as well 
as in his tutor, and in spite of his wretched edu- 
cation ‘The other parts were done as well as 
could be looked for, from the abilities of those 
whe sustained thom, At the glese the Author 
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was called and made his obeisances from a box: 
but not without some marks of disapprobation, , 

We have given precedence to the original five 
acts, though a much prettier translation from the 
French, in two, was produced on Monda 
Adapted from La Veille du Lion, a Parising 
furore, and already noticed in detail by “our 
own”’ correspondent. We have only to say of the 
Haymarket version that it has been put upon the 
stage in a manner that would be creditable to the 
most elegant of our French contemporaries, The 
“making up” of each individual’s character being 
perfect in its kind, Having no occasion to enteron 
the plot (which is complicated enough in itsseries 
of explanations, perhaps carried to an extreme 
length,) we shall content ourselves with stating 
that with the weight of the piece resting on Mr. 
Webster’s shoulders, he proved himself thorough- 
ly and perfectly the Roused Lion, and carried it 
through accordingly. Mrs. Keeley, as aci-devant 
danseuse, was superb,—not a bit of by-play, not a 
turn from “grave to gay,” nor from “ gay to 
grave,” but was done as only an artist such as she 
is could have done it ; the whole was capital. Mr, 
A. Wigan and Mr. H. Vandenhoff were also 
exceedingly clever in what they had to do—diffi- 
cult characters, and well performed, But where 
is our gallantry? We are forgetting Mrs. Sey- 
mour, Mrs. Stanley, and Miss Reynolds, each of 
whom, in her respective part, was of intrinsic 
value to the success of the whole ; the first lady 
did a charming bit of coqueterie, when being 
wooed by a three millionaire, with great playful- 
ness. ‘he Roused Lion will “roar” in the 
Haymarket for some time to come, or we are no 
prophets. It is a very amusing piece, 

Princess’s,—Sir E, B, Lytton’'s Richelieu was 
played for the first, and, it is announced, the 
only time this season, last night. Mr. Macready 
sustaining his original part of the Cardinal 
with as great effect as ever. We see that Mr. 
Taylor's Philip Van Artevelde is to be produced 
on Monday, with a closed house for a dress 
rehearsal this evening. 

Adelphi.—The last dramatic work, before his 
death, of Mr. Peake, was produced here on 
Thursday, to a very crowded house. It is 
called Gabrielli, or the Bequeathed Heart, and its 
first act takes place in Italy, its last in Treland. 
There is, perhaps, a little disjointedness in the 
composition of the story; but ux, who could 
have mended all that, has gone from amongst us, 
and it must not be thought that we are fault- 
finders with our old friend’s last labours. ‘There 
is plenty of effective incident in the Bequeathed 
Heart, and with so powerful a cast as that at the 
Adelphi, a piece of one quarter its merit must 
have succeeded ; but the interest is, generally, 
so well sustained, that we must not content our- 
selves with such ‘ faint praise ;” from first to 
last it is a very clever drama. We need only 
mention the list of the dramatis persone to prove 
our assertion that the play must have been well 
acted: it included Mrs, Yates, Mlle. Celeste, 
Mrs. Frank Matthews, and Misses Woolgar, 
Emma Harding, and Marian ‘Taylor ; Messrs. 0. 
Smith, Wright, Paul Bedford, Munyard, Wor- 
rell, Boyce, Cullenford, C. J. Smith, and Mit- 
chenson (the last witha clever Punch display in 
a hop-ti-kick). |Add to all, the scenery by 
Messrs. Pitt and Johnstone is beautiful, and 
what more can a play-loving public desire? 

Mary-le-bone.—In noticing Colley Cibber's 
comedy of the Provoked Husband, revived here 
on Wednesday, we have only to reiterate our 
praises of Mrs. Warner's management ; It was 
capitally put upon the stage, and _very well 
acted ; Lord and Lady Townley finding efficient 
represenjat'ves in Mr. Graham, and Mrs. War- 
ner, and all the other characters being ably filled. 
We look forward to the production | of Mr. 
Serle’s adaptation of HKeatmont and Fletcher s 
“ svornful Lady,” which we aee is under tined a4 
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VARIETIES. 

the Rajah of Sarawak, whose marvellous 
geet has so often furnished matter for admira- 
jain our columns, has announced the publica- 
jn of his latest journals relating to Borneo, 
er with an account of a preceding visit to 
webes, Which we know to be of great interest, 
‘girich in natural history and other scientific 
“swell as general intelligence. Captain Rodney 
funay is named as the editor of this work, and 
ss most gratifying to add that Captain the 
jm. Henry Keppel, who produced the first pub- 
ation that made the extraordinary qualities 
‘gi achievements of Mr, Brooke known to his 
gatry, has commissioned the fine frigate, 
Yeander in which to convey his estimable 
jimd back to his Bornese Government. If the 
‘yates need another lesson in these seas, 
‘pain Keppel, who first gallantly taught them, 
4 the Dido, what it was to provoke British ven- 
, is the man to repeat the lesson most 
ally. 

owl University.—After a severe competi- 
‘in, Mr. Mure, of Caldwell, M.P., has been 
“yeted Rector of this University, by a majority 
{3nations to 1, and 15 individual votes over 
“lad John Russell. 

” The late Mr, Carlile, Secretary to the Society 
‘{Antiquaries, has left a curious will, com- 
uining of the world’s ill usage, and leaving the 
‘ullamount of his effects to a faithful female 











ft. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society opened the 
mn at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, with 

delssohn’s Llijah ; and another concert is to 

given in aid of a subscription for amonument 
vhis great composer, in London, at the head of 
ich the Queen and Prince Albert have been 

“iased to place themselves for £60. 

_ The Booksellers’ Almanack for 1848, is strongly 
wmmended by an excellent engraving, by 
|Bolton, after a drawing by W. H. Prior, of 
‘#Booksellers’ Provident Retreat, at Abbot’s 
_agley, Herts, upon the land generously pre- 
‘aied for that purpose (as our readers know), 

yJohn Dickinson, whose extensive Paper 

ks and estate occupy so much of the adja- 
atcountry. An account of the Institution, 
ulareport of the eloquent speech of the Earl 

‘Clarendon, on laying the foundation stone, 

to“'The Trade” and general interest of 

s broadside, which is otherwise well arranged 

viford the needful information for which such 

auals are referred to. 

Tables for Students.—We have received speci- 

us of Tables, about twelve inches square, ofthe 

Kingdom with the Sub-Kingdoms and 

several classes,—of the Classes and Orders of 
Vertebrata ; both with brief descriptive de- 
of each class and order :—of the Vegetable 
m similarly treated, and of the Elements, 
their chemical equivalents and symbols. 
are compiled by Mr. Nourse, M.R.C.S., 
published by Churchill, As being clearly 

ed, and typed, good refreshers for students, 

“well adapted for ready reference they de- 

“ve our recommendation, 

Progress of Archeology.—We are glad to 

/ sve that Archeological Associations are 

Situ in counties for the preservation of 

















antiquities which exist or may be discovered 
their bounds, Bedford is already orga- 
_ Buckinghamshire is following the 
ple, 
The School of Design at Somerset-house has 
temodelled. The general direction, hitherto 
in the Board of ‘Trade, has been confined 
three persons in that office—Mr. Lefevre, Mr. 
‘iter, and Mr. Northcote.. The council of all 
of persons has been supplanted by a 
mneil of three, consisting of Mr. Richmond, 
painter; Sir R. Westmacott, the sculptor ; 










Wilson, the late director, has had assigned to him 
the superintendence of the provincial schools ; 
and two of the late masters, Messrs. ‘Townshend 
and Horsley, have been appointed professors in 
the school. ‘There is to be a third professor, but 
the appointment has not yet been filled up. 
Messrs. Stevens and Le Jeune, two of the under- 
masters, have resigned.— Observer. 

Drawing- Room Decoration. —In India the 
plastered walls of rooms are stamped when moist, 
and worked into patterns, over which is spread a 
varnish of powdered talc, which closely resembles 
the richness and hue of new and unused frosted 
silver plate. This might be introduced into 
England, as a very cheap and elegant drawing- 
room decoration.— Patent Journal, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS, 

Imperial Family Bible, folio, morocco, £6 103s., morocco 
extra, £7.—A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, by 
the Rev. G. Humphrey, Svo, cloth, 7s.—A Voice from the 
Far ‘nterior of Australia, by a Bushman, foolscap, cloth, 
ls. 6d., sewed, 1s.—Gilbart’s History and Principles of 
Commerce, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.—Taylor’s Holy Living 
and Dying, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 2ls.—Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations, by H. Vaughan, foolscap, 5s.— 
Xamayca, a Romantic Poem, foolscap, cloth, 5s.—Ruff’s 
Guide to the Turf, 1848, cloth, 2s. 6d., tuck, 4s, 6d.—The 
Christian in Palestine, by Bartlett and Stebbing, 4to, cloth, 
423.—Chambers’ Tracts, vol. 20, 12mo, 1s.—Whateley’s 
Political Economy, third edition, 8vo, boards, 8s.— Memoir 
of Sir S. Smith, by J. Barrow, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s.—Country 
Year Book, by Thomas Miller, ! vol, post 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
12s.—Finden’s Beauties of Moore, complete in one volume, 
imperial Jto, £3 34., atlas 4to, morocco, elegant, £5 5s.— The 
Reformation in Europe, by Cautie, 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s.6d. 
—A Little Book of Christmas Carols, by E. F. Rimbault, 
4to, 4s.—Nursery Rhymes, by E. F. Rimbault, 4to, 53.— 
Practice of the County Courts in Insolvency, by C, Stur-' 
geon, 12mo, 5s.—Scriptores Romani, new edition, 8vo, 
half-bound, 73.6d.—Wordsworth’s Theophilus Anglicanus, 
fifth edition, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. (d.—London, a Fragmen- 
tary Poem, 8vo, cloth, 53. 6d.—Van Butchell on Fistula, 
tenth edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.—Foley’s (Rev. E. W.) 
Twelve Sermons on the Liturgy, second edition, 12mo, 
4s. 6d.—Montgomery’s (Rev. R.) Religion and Poetry, 
second edition, 12mo, 5s.--Honor, or the Story of the 
Brave Caspar and the Fair Annerl, foolscap, cloth, gilt, 
2s. 6d.—Comic Latin Grammar, with illustrations, new 
edition, foolscap, cloth, 5s,—Shelley’s Works, royal 8vo, 
cloth, 15s.—Ernest Singleton, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d.— 
Barrack Sermons, by the Rev. H. Moule, second edition, 
12mo, 23. 6d. ; 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THB BQUATION OF TIMB. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 





1847 h. m. 8. 1847. m. 
Nov. 20 . . « 1145 440] Nov.24 . . . 11 46 6°94 
21.6 — 49585 2... — 47 46 
22.2. « — 46 139 26 — 47 21 
2... — 46 30°0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GGeFrWe are forced to omit several important Original 
Communications till next week. 

We have to acknowledge the “ Pictorial Almanack,” 
with a plentiful show of pictures for sixpence, incepen- 
dently of the usual intelligence, and poetry, astronomy’ 
gardening, and “ everything else in the world.’ 

We hardly think it worth while to fill our space with 
the inquiry of Quintus Curtius. Every reader of history 
must be aware thut any account of a meeting between 
Alexander the Great and the Emperor of China must be 
fabulous. We do not know on what authority Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin has stated it; perhaps some absurd Chinese 
tradition, 

Erratra.—tIn our Erratum on Mr. Broun’s name, last 
week, we made him the writer of a letter on the * Annular 
Eclipse,” instead of the Aurora Borealis ;” and in his 
interesting tables of the magnetic variations during that 
phenomenon in our No. of the 6th, we have fallen into 
the following errors: 

In the table, page 783, at 12h. 33m. for 25°. read 25? 19’, 
Page 784, col. 1, line 24, for 1 p.m. read 1 A.M. 

The Literary World, New York, contains the following 
hand acknowledg t, which we the more value 
because it shows how, by transmission, the influence of the 
Literary Gazette is made to extend beyond its own 
sphere over the new world; and also because in a former 
No. we censured our able American contemporary for 
copying an original letter by Bonaparte from our page 
Without nentioning the source: 

“In several of the lately received Numbers of the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette, we are happy to see several Reviews 
and Essays adopted in full from the Literary World, to 
which they are duly credited, with the most courteous 
mention of our journal, To this periodical we are habitu- 
ally indebted in our scientific and miscellaneous de- 











Mr. Ambrose Poynder, the architect. Mr. 





partments.” 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE, 
MONDAY, Nov. 22nd, 1847. 

\ JULLIEN has the honour to announce, 
ie that this grand entertainment will take place 

MONDAY, November 22nd. 
ADMISSION TO THE BALL, 10s. 6d. 

The AUDIENCE PORTION ofthe THEATRE will be 
reserved for the exclusive accommodation of SPECTA- 
TORS, who, by application at the Box Office, l'o-morrow, 
can secure their Boxes or Places, which will be retained 
for them during the whole Evening. 

Prices of Admission for Spectators. 


Dress CIRCLE, ... oon se 5s. 
Boxes AND AMPHITHBATRE, oe 3s. 
Lower GALLERY, eae _ 2s. 


Urprer Ditto, . eee eee ls. 
Privates Boxgs from £3. 3s. and upwards. 

Ladies and Gentlemen taking Private Boxes will have 
the privilege of passing to and from the Salle de Danse 
without extra charge. 

The Doors will be opened at Half-past Nine. 
Dancing will commence at ‘Ten. 

Refreshments will be supplied during the Evening, and 
consist of Ices, Sherbet, Carrara Water, ‘Tea, Coffee, &c. 

The Supper, under the direction of Mr, G. PAYNE, 
will be served at One o’Clock, 


Mr. I. NATHAN, 18, Castle Street, Leicester Square, is 
appointed Costumier. 
No person will be admitted in the Costume of Clown, 
Harlequin, or Pantaldon. 

The Police regulations will greatly facilitate the arrival 
and departure of Carriages, and it is hoped that Ladies 
and Gentlemen will enforce compliance with them on tle 
part of their Coachmen, 


The Box Office of the Theatre will remain open until 
7 o’Clock. 

All persons having demands on the Establishment on 
account of the Concerts or Bal Masque, will please to send 
in their accounts immediately, in order that they may be 
examined and discharged. 


uw x 

[o VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT ; 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Poreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c. from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing sae rg the Custom House, &c. ; 
and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 

Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every informatior, may 
be had on application at their Office as above. Also in Paris of 
M. M. Chenue, No. 28, Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established up- 
wards of 50 years), Packer and Custom Mouse Agent to the French. 
court and to the Musée Royale. 


1" hey ° 
RP: J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 

watch and clock maker to the Queen, H.lt.H. Prince Albert, 
and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his 
stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at 
this season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ guld watches, with 
gold dials,and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemon’s ditto. 
enamel diais, 0 gs. ; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substaatial and 
soemee en at silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


‘THE GREATEST SALE OF 
ANY MEDICINE IN THE GLOBE. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered 
Liver and Stomach. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princcs 
Street, Glasgow, dated February 18th, 1847. 

S1rx,—Having taken your Pllls to remove a disease of the Stomach 
and Liver, under which I had long suffered, and having followed 
your printed instructions, I have regained that health, which I had 
thought lost for ever. I had previously had recourse to several 
medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but instead of 
curing my Complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree. 
Humanly speaking, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to 
dissuade me from using them, and I doubt not but that hundreds 
are deterred from taking your most excellent medicine, in conse- 
quence of the impositions practised by many worthless wretches ; 
but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be 
the means of preventing many unhappy corm, under disease 
from regaining health, by the use of your Pills. When I commenced 
the use of your Pills, I wasin a most wretched condition, and to 
my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was a considerable 
change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, 1 have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of 
all who have witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by 
the disordered state of the Liver and Stomach ; would to God that 
every poor sufferer would avail himself of the same astonishing 


remedy. 

‘to Professor Holloway. (Signed) CHARLES WILSON. 
¢ ‘The above gentleman has been a School-masier, but is now in 

a highly respectable Mouse, as Commercial Clerk. 

THES: traly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establish- 
ment of Proiessor Hottoway, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) 
London ; aud of most respectable Vendors of Medicines throughout 
the civilized World, at the following prices—Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s 6d., 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each box. There is a considerable saving by taking 
the larger sizes. - 

N.B.—Directions for the Guidance of Patients in every disorder 
are affixed toeach Box. 
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pALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
Established 1824. 
Directors. 


Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 
Capt. C. John Bosanquet, R.N. Right Hon. sir T. Fremantie, 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Bart. 
Lord W. kh. K. Douglas, F.R.S. James Murray, Esq. 
Charlies Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Sir William Young, Bart. 
Wm. A. Guy, M.D. 

Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 

New Rares or Prem om.—The Directorsof this Society, with the 
view of meeting the wants and wishes of the large class of persons 
who prefer the present Advantages of Reduced Premiums to a 

rospective bonus in the shape of an addition to their Policies, 

ave constructed a new Scale, on the safest and most approved 
data, viz , the Experience Tables recently compiled by a Committee 
of Actuaries, from the records of seventeen of the leading London 
offices, including the Amicable and the Equitable. 

The Society now offers the following advantages : 

The lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely adopted. 

EXamPLe. 
For an Assurance of £100, payable at death. 
Age... 2% .. £113 1 
ew. DW .. 2210 
Age ..@.. 2187 
Other ages at proportionate rates. 

Undouhied pearl wea meage bya pos capital ; an influential 
proprietary ; the long standing ie Office ; and the satisfactor 
results of its business. : ° 

Facility in the settlement of claims, which are payable within 
three months from the date of proof. 

Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra premium. 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a prospective 


bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns 
Four-fifths of the Profits. ai x 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY’S FIRST PUBLICATION 
THE OBSERVATIONS of SIR RICHARD 

HAWKINS, in his Voyage to the South Sea in 1593, 
reprinted from the edition of 1622, and edited by Capt. 
C, R. DRINKWATER KeruuNgs, R.N., will be ready for 
delivery on Thursday, the 25th inst. Copies will be de- 
livered to Subscribers by ‘I’. Rodd, Great Newport-street, 
to whom applications or directions on the subject are tobe 
addressed. 


The following Works are in course of preparation : 


The LETTERS of COLUMBUS, relative to 
the Discovery of the New World; edited by R. H. Major, 
Esq. (in the press. 

The EAST INDIA VOYAGE of Sir H. 
MIDDLETON, from the rare edition of 1606; edited by 
Botton Corney, Esq. [In the press. 


The DISCOVERY OF GUYANA by Sir 
WALTER RALEIGH ; edited by Sir Robert Scuom- 
BURGH. 

Members paying a guinea a year are entitled each toa 
copy of every work issued during the period subscribed 
for; those paying a composition of ten guineas, to a copy 
of every work issued by the Society. 

Names and Subscriptions are received at the Society’s 
bankers, Messrs. Bouverie and Co., 11, Haymarket; by the 
Secretary. at the London Library, 12, St. James’ Square ; 
by Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill; and by the Society’s 
Agent, T. Rodd, 9, Great Newport-street. 





nuses may be commuted for equivalent reducti of p i 
at the option of the assured, by which arrangement the amount 
originally assured may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 
Insurances effected on joint as well ason single lives, for short 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 

Premiums may be paid in one sum, or in any other equitable 
manner to meet the convenience of the public. 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the time 
of effec the assurance, or at any other time, on productiun of 
satisfactory proof. 

Every information and assistance will be given to assurers, either 
at No. 7, Waterloo Place, London; or by the Society’s 
agents, established in all principal towns. 

Jan. 1847. J. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 





NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF POLICIES IN THE EQUI- 
TABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall- 
mall, London.—The attention of Holders of Policies in 
the Equitable Assurance Company of London is particu- 
larly called to the Half Credit Scales of Premium of this 
Company, by which table the bonus to be declared at the 
next investigation of the Equitable Assurance Company’s 
affairs, in January, 1850, may be secured at a present 
aunual payment of one-half the rates generally charged 
by other companies. 


In the event of death, the sum insured will be paid, 
after deduction of the other half of the rates. Should the 
life insured survive thedeclaration of the bonus, the policy 
may be allowed to lapse, and the Company will renounce 
all claim for the half premiums which may be due thereon; 
or in the event of the party being at that time in bad 
health, the policy can be kept up at the full premium of 
the age as when first accepted. 

The above plan, originating with this Company, was 
found peculiarly advantageous at the last division of 
profits in the Equitable Assurance Company in 1840, when 
it was largely adopted, and many of the policies then 
effected are still in force, and large bonuses have been 
added to them on the scale of the following Table : 








Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
«seeeee-6 years 10 months...... £683 6s, 8d. 
5000........6 years eaeeee 600 Os. Od. 
5000........5 years seeees 500 Us. Od- 
5000........4 years eeceee 400 Os. Od. 
+ eeeeeee years eseeee 200 Os. Od. 
5000,.,.....l year soceee 100 Os. Od. 


Pros: ses and every information may be obtained on 
Fe ged to the Resident Director, at the Offices, 8, 
aterloo-place, London. 





PENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 

and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 


‘BTROLINE Soar,” 
fe demulcent influence on the hands, and on the 


ve an agreeab 
most skim; or in the nursery, for infants. The ‘“‘ Perroune 
Suavino Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation feltin the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more We it antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“* Disrensaay Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
o! 3 , from experience in several public schools, 
where it has em) red in washing chil(ren’s heads, it has 
proved an it specifie for,and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 


The Digmeny pam being at a moderate price, is available for 


all classes; and with l success in purifying linen after 
diseases; judeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus, and other agi be id a beneficial antidote. 





BR. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
32 axp 13, Ticueoant Sraget, Recent’s QuapRanrt. 





MERLE D’'AUBIGNE’S CROMWELL—SECOND EDITION. 
On Tuesday, November 23rd, will be published, in one volume 8yo, 
cloth, price 9s. 

A Srconp Eprrion, Revised and Enlarged, of 
TH E PROTECTOR: A Vinpication. 
By J. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, D.D. 

Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


THE GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
THE DRAWING ROOM TABLE BOOK. 


Edited Mrs. 8. C. Hats, Comprising tw = 
finished Engravings, from Paintings by Wilkie, Eames” yt chil 

>, Daniell, and others; being Iustrations to Original Tale’ 
y Editor, and Poetry by popular living Authors. ‘Beautifi 4 
printed in imperial 8vo, each page enriched with Ornam ntal 
devices. Price 16s., elegantly bound and gilt. ental 






highly. 








London: A. HALL and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


A New and Cheaper Issue of 

SIR WALTER SCOTT's 
WRITINGS AND LIFE, 
In 98 Volumes, with 196 Illustrations, 
Price Hatr-a-Crown gach Votume Sewep 
THREE Suituincs Crorn Lerrerep, : 
On lst December next, 

[HE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 YVors, 


A Volume every Fortnight till completed, 
Illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
On 22nd December next, 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 10 Vors, 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed. 
On 3rd May, 1848, on the Completion of the LIFE, 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, 12 Vozs, 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed. 
And on 18th October, 1848, on the Completion of the 
POETRY 


SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 28 Vots, 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed, 
The ENTIRE SERIES = be completed in December, 
9. 


R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston and Stoneman, London. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Square 12mo, 7s. 6d., bound, 


SCHN EIDER’S GERMAN DICTIONARY 
for TRAVELLERS AND STUDENTS, compiled witha special 
Tegard to Pronunciation, after Heinsius and Walker. 
*,* The publishers are in | aan of numerous high Testi- 
monials in fayour of this Dictionary for School use 
In 8yo, 5s., cloth boards. 


SCHILLERS WILHELM TELL; 
German ‘Text, with Interlinear Translation, Grammatical and 
Historical Notes, and Introduction; containing the Elements of 
German Grammar. 

By L. BRAUNFELS and A. C. WHITE. 
“Particularly adapted to the English Students of the German 
language who desire to make rapid progress.’’—Morning Chronicle. 
“ Anadmirable book for seif-tuition.”—Manchester Examiner. 
Also, 

A NEW CATALOGUE of STANDARD 
GERMAN BOOKS, GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, &c., the 
_— of which have been reduced in consequenée of the alterations 
0 uty. : 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, GERMAN BOOKSELLERS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
DEVOTIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
Now complete, in one volume, 12mo, price 8s. 
SHORT HELPS to DAILY DEVOTION, 
selected and arranged for EVERY DAY in the YEAR, by the 
Rey. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivrinorons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
The CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, 4s. 6d. 





ARNOLD’S COMPANION TO THE FIRST VERSE BOOK. 
In 12mo, price Is. 
FIRST VERSE BOOK, PART I1.; 
containing additional Exercises in Hexameters and Penta- 
meters. 
By the Rey. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivinorons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 


1. The FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. 
Third Edition. 2s. 

2, PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
LATIN VERSE COMPUSITION.  Contents:—l. “Ideas” for 
Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 2. Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 4. The 
other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poeti:al Phraseology, and 
Hints on Versification. Second Edition, 5s. 6d. 





’ . 1TT <9 
T BOSWORTH’S CATALOGUE, containing 

* a very choice COLLECTION of BOOKS in all CLASSES of 
LITERATURE, selected from his stock, is now ready, and will be 
sent free of Charge to any part of the Country, on application to 
T. BOSWORTH, (Successor to G. W. Nicxisson,) 215, Regent 
Street, London. 





Now Ready, with Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
IFE of LORD SIDMOUTH, with his Corre- 
SPONDENCE. By the DEAN OF NORWICH, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This Day is Published, Price 6s. 6d. 


{HE LAWS OF HARMONIOUS COLOUR- 
ING, adapted to INTERIOR DECORATIONS, with 
Observations on the Practice of HOUSE PAINTING. 
By D. R. HAY. 
A New Edition, (being the Sixth,) in Crown 8vo, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and 
London. 








ELEGANT HISTORICAL PRESENT. 
In two vols., half-morocco, with numerous engravings, price 15s. 
GTORIES and STU DIES from the CHRONI- 
CLES and HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By MRS. 8. C. HALL and MRS. J. FOSTER. 
London: Darton and Co., Holborn Hill. 





A RELIGIOUS AND APPROPRIATE GIFT BOOK. 
(THE PRINCE of PEACE; or, Truths for 


Young Disciples, with Preface. By Rey. E. BICKERSTETH, 
Price 3s. cloth ; a few copies prettily bound in morocco, price 5s. 6d." 
especially adapted for presentation. 

Also, price Is., 
The GOSPEL PREACHED to BABES, in words of one syllable 
Darton and Co., Holborn-hill. 





FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, or 3s., post free, 


[HE AUTHORS PRINTING 
and PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 

A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New Works, 
compri Explanations of the Process of Printing, Preparation 
and Calculation of Manuseri ts, Punctuation, Choice of Paper, Type, 
Rinding, Iustrations, Publishing Advertising, Estimates of Cost 
for Large or Small Editions, &c.: with an Exemplitication and 
Description of the Typographical Marks used in the Correction of 
the press. 

“Every one who has written or who may write for the press 
should possess this work.’’—Metropolitan. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street, 











SLOANE-EVANS’ ART OF BLAZON. 
Just published, Part I. 8vo, 3s. sewed, 


“MHE ART of BLAZON;” with an intro- 

duction, on the Rise, Origin, and Progress of British 

Heraldry, &e. By the Rev. W. SLoang-Evans, B.A. 

K.C.T. Trinity College, Cambridge; late Curate of St. 

David’s Exeter; Member of the Archwological Institute- 

Hon. Sec. of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society,&c. 
*,* To be completed in 4 Monthly Parts. 


London : Longman, Brown Green, and Longmans. 








DR. GULLY ON THE WATER CURE. 
Just Published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 78., 


THE WATER CURE IN CHRON IC 
DISEASE; an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, an ‘ermi- 
nations of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, ap 
Nerves, Limbs and Skin, and of their Treatment ~ Weew a 
other Hygienie Means. By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D, 





London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
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MRS. TROLLOPE’'S NEW NOVEL. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN THREE VOLUMES, 


TOWN AND COUNTRY, 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Also, Now Ready, 
(OL, XI, OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





COMPLETION OF ‘“‘ CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE.”’ 


On the 25th inst. Complete in One Volume, with Thirty-two Illustrations by Leech, and 
a Portrait of the Author, price 16s. bound, 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 


CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 


\SEARCH OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A WIFE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
BY ALBERT SMITH. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, 


LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS 





FOR 


15s. 





Now Ready, with Portrait and Vignette, Royal 8vo., 15s, 


BYRON’S POEMS in ONE VOLUME, 


Containing the entire Works of the Author, complete with all the Notes. 
*.° No Edition of Byron can be complete, except that published by 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION, 
To be published in the course of November. 


TALES AND POEMS BY LORD BYRON. 


INCLUDING 
H GIAOUR, BRIDE OF ABYDOS, THE CORSAIR, SIEGE OF CORINTH, AND 
PRISONER OF CHILLON, 


With 46 Tllustrations, engraved by Epwarp Finpen, after Designs by WARREN. 
hahandsome Royal 8vo. Volume, uniform with the Illustrated Edition of “ Childe Harold.” 


A BOOK OF BALLADS FROM THE GERMAN. 


By PERCY BOYD, Esa. 


Jatrated with numerous Engravings on Wood, in the first style of art, very beautifully printed on toned paper 
with Ornamental Borders round each page. F 


THE FAMILY JO MILLER: 


With Illustrations by KENNY MEapows, RicHarp Doy er, &c. 


CAGE-BIRDS: 


Their Natural History, Management, Bebiio, Food, Diseases, Treatment, Breeding, and the Methods of 
*Catching them. , 


By J. M. BECHSTEIN, M.D. 


tanslated from the last German Edition, by W. E. SHucKARD. Illustrated with Woodcttts of Birds, Cages, &c. 


A BOOK OF STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By MARY HOWITT, Mrs. 8. C. HALL, Mrs. COWDEN CLARKE. 


| HOLIDAY SPORTS AND PASTIMES FOR BOYS. 





 tuetions in Angling, Swimming, Cricket, Archery, Athletic Sports, Sports of Agility, Games with Toye, &c. 


By H, D. RICHARDSON, Author of “ Dogs, their Origin, Varieties,” &e, 


With numerous Cuts and Plates: 


London; W. 8, ORR and Co, Paternoster Row. 








8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
NOV, 20, 1847, 


M®: BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH THIS 
A MONTH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I, 


In 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, &e. 28s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH, G.C.B. From 
MSS. now first published from the Originals in possession 
of the Family, and materials for his Life, left by the 
Admiral. By Joun Barrow, Esq., F.R.S. [Now ready. 


Il, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EARNEST SINGLETON. By the Author 
of “Dr. Hookwell,” 


IIT, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


HISTORY OF AURICULAR CONFES- 
SION, Religiously, Morally, and Politically considered 
among Ancient and Modern Nations. By Count C, P. 
DE LASTEYRIE. Translated with the Author’s Especial 
Sanction, by C. Cocks, B.L. Professor (breveté) of the 
University of France. ‘l'ranslator of “ Priests, Women, 


and Families,” ‘* The Jesuits.” &c, 


Iv. 

In 8vo, with numerous illustrations by G. Measom. 

A HISTORY OF THE INNS OF COURT 
AND CHANCERY: the Ancient and Modern Regula- 
tions, and Observances on the Admission of Students, 
Calls to the Bar, Bench, and State, and Degree of Sergeant- 
at-Law. With an Account of the Eminent Men of the 
Four Houses, &c. By Ropert R. Pearce, Esq., of 
Gray’s-Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Vv. 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo, 
ST. ROCHE. A Romance. From the 


German, Edited by James Morrer, Esq., Author of 
“ Hajji Baba,” “ Zohrab,” “The Mirza,” Sc. (Now ready. 


vi. 
SECOND EDITION OF DUNCAN’S 
TRAVELS IN WESTERN AFRICA. 
{On Monday next. 
Vil. 
In post 8vo, price 10s, 6d., with Portrait and Plates. 
ADVENTURES OF AN ANGLER IN 


CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, AND THE UNITED 
STATES. By CHARLES LANMAN, 


VIII. 


SECOND EDITION OF MARK’S REEF. 


By J. Fenimore Cooper. [On Monday next, 

rx. 
Tn small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A GUARDS- 
MAN. By CHakLes COZENS, 
‘ x. 

THIRD EDITION OF FRANCATELLI'S 

MODERN COOK. (On the 25th inst. 
xi. 


New volume of the Standard Novels. — 
Complete in one vol., neatly boungpand embellished, 5s. 


THE IMPROVISATORE. By Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, from the Original by Mary 
Howitt. Will form the volume of “ THE STANDARD No- 
VELS AND ROMANCEs.” (On the 30th inst. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, éc. 











NEW WORKS, 


I, 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, the SPORTING 
ADVENTURES of THOMAS SCOTT, Esq. By the 
Author of “* Handley Cross,” &c. 8v0, with 8 /ilustrations 
by Phiz, 12s. 


II, 

MIDSUMMER EVE: a FAIRY TALE of 
LOVER. By Mrs. S. C. HALL. Square crown 8vo,. 
Illustrated by MacLisg, STANFIELD, &c. 21s. 

(On the 30th inst. 


It, 

FLOWERS and their KINDRED 
THOUGHTS: a series of Sonnets. Imperial 8vo, with 
Illustrations of Flowers, printed in Colours by OwEN 
Jones, 3ls. 6d. (On the 30th inst. 


Iv. 

MIRACLES of OUR SAVIOUR. In Iillu- 
minated Printing. Square feap. 8vo, uniform with 
* Parables of Our Lord.’ 21s. Carved Covers; morocco, 
30s. (Nearly ready. 


Vv. 

The GOOD SHUNAMMITE., In Illuminated 
Printing. Square feap. 8vo, uniform with ‘ The Sermon 
on the Mount.’ 21s. carved covers; morocco, 30s. 

{Nearly ready. 


VI. 

Lady WILLOUGHBY’s DIARY, A FEW 
REMAINING PASSAGES. Post 4to, uniform with the 
First Edition of the first portion of ‘ Lady Welloughby’s 
Diary’ {Early in December. 

VII. 

SAVINDROOG;; or, the QUEEN of the 
JUNGLE: an Historical Romance of Southern India. 
By Captain RAFTER. 3 vols. post 8vo. (On Saturday next. 

Vill, 

The HISTORY of PRICES, from the close 
of 1839 to the close of the Year 1847. * THOMAS 

OOKE, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. {in the Press, 


IX. 

HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. The authorized 
Translation, under the superintendence of Lieut.-Colonel 
&. SABINE, For. Sec. R.S. Vol. 11. Post 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


xX. 

SYDNEY HALi’S GENERAL ATLAS 
of the WORLD. A New Edition, corrected. Part 1. 
Colombier 4to,4colrd. Maps,6s. (Part II. on the 30th inst. 

*,° To be completed in Fourteen Monthly Parts. 


xI. 
STUDIES of SHAKSPEARE in the Plays 
of King John, Cymbeline, Mackbeth, As You Like it, &c. 
By GEORGE FLETCHER. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XII. 
The DOCTOR, &c. Vol. VII. From the 
Papers of the late ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. Edited 
by the Rev. J. W. WARTER. Post, 8vo. Frontispiece, 14s. 


XIII. 
The POWER of the SOUL over the BODY. 
By Dr. GEORGE MOORE. ‘Third Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


XIV. 
The USE of the BODY in RELATION 
to the MIND, By Dr. GEORGE MOORE, owe. 
‘ost 8vo, Ys. 


Xv. 
Some PASSAGES from MODERN 
HISTORY. By the Author of * Twelve Years Ago’, §c. 
Feap. 8vo, (On Thursday, next. 


XVI. ‘ 
LETTERS to my UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 
Bya LADY. New Edition, ¥cap. 8vo. 

(On Thursday next. 


: XVII. 

The CHILDRENS’ YEAR. By MARY 
HOWITT. Square \6mo, with Four Illustrations, by 
A. M. Howitt, engraved by Absolon. 5s. 

XVIII 

WILLIAM HOWITT’S BOY’S COUNTRY 
BOOK: being the real Life of a Country Boy. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, ygth numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 


XIx. 
Mr. G. F. GRAHAM’S NEW ENGLISH 
SPELLING BOOK, with Rules and Exercises, for schools 
or Home ‘Teaching. 12mo, Is. 6d. 


London: Leneman, Brown, GREEN, & LoNGMANS. 





PUBLICATIONS 
OF W. & R. CHAMBERS, 
EDINBURGH. 
(‘HAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, a 


Weekly Sheet of Instructive and Entertaining Literature, 
Consisting of Familiar Sketches, Essays, Popular Information on 
Science, Social Statistics, Tours at Home and Abroad, Tales, 
Poctry. and Bivgraphical sketches. Conducted by WLLLIAM and 
ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Denying itself only to a few speculative and controversial sub 
jects, Chambers’ Journal has addressed itself to the whole intel- 
ectual nature of its readers. While carrying information where 
formerly was ignorance, it has also endeavoured to rouse reflection 
and kindle sentiment ;—while innocently amusing by delineations 
of manners, and playful sketches of the less obvious characteristics 
of man and society, it has aimed at impressing sound moral lessons, 
and cultivating a taste for more refined and innocent pleasures, 
especially for those of polite literature. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL continues to be pub- 
lished at Three-ha‘fpence each Number, or !n Parts, comprising the 
month’s Numbers, neatly done up in a printed Wrapper, for the 
additional charge of One Penny. A Volume is also issued every six 
months, price Four Shillings and Sixpence, handsomely bound in 
embossed cloth and lettered, with an Index. Seven of these 
Volumes are now ready, offering about the same quantity of matter 
as is contained in thirty of the usual 8vo. volumes, for Thirty-one 
Shillings and Sixpence. Copies of the former Series, Twelve 
Volumes bound in six, price £3 3s. 


, ry 
(}HAMBERS MISCELLANY of USEFUL and 
ENTERTAINING TRACTS. 

This work, which was begun in the latter part of the year 184, 
with the view of supplying a useful and entertaining species of 
reading among the humbler classes of the community, was pub- 
lished periodically, and in different forms. it embraces Tales, 
Kiographies, Historits; Sketches of Voyages and Travels, with 
other subjects of universal! mterest. 

e Work is now completed in Twenty Volumes, price Is. each, 


fancy boards ; or in Ten Volumes (Two in One), clotu, price 2s. each, 


(HAMBERS' INFORMATION for the PEO- 
PLE. A New and Improved Edition, in 100 Numbers, at 
Three-halfpence each. 

A Sheet, or Number, will appear on Saturday, December 4, and 
be continued every Saturday till the whole are issued. A Part, 
containing Four Numbers stitched in a cover, will appear Monthly, 

rice Bevenpence. When completed the Work will form Two 

—— Volumes, royal 8vo, with engraved Titles, price 16s. 
cloth. 


- ’ OVI TAT 
(;HAMBERS LIBRARY FORTHE YOUNG. 
A Series of small Books, at One Shilling each To be issued 
Monthly till completed. ‘ 
t—a story by Miss Edgeworth—will appear early in 
December. 
Each Volume will be neatly bound in ornamented boards, illus- 


trated with a Frontispiece. 


(JHAMBERS' CYCLOPEDIA of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

A Critical and Biographical History of English Writers in all 

Departments of Literature, illustrated by Specimens of their Wri- 

tings, forming two massive and handsome Volumes, price 14s. cloth, 


‘HAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE.— 
The object of the Publishers is to furnish the friends of an 
Improved syste.a of Education with the books required for carrying 
out their views in the actual business of the nursery and school. It 
is constructed upon a theory which acknowledges that the human 
be a physical, a moral, and an intellectual nature, each 
of w calls, throughout the od of infancy gt ge for its 
oe pene exercise, training, and instruction. In the execution 
of their task, the Ealtors have endeavoured to give a uniform tone 
and character to the Works ——— series —the first time, 
they believe, anything of the kind his n attempted. 
All the Volumes‘are uniform in size (large 18mo.), and are 
issued, strongly and neatly bound in cloth, gilt lettered, at excced- 


ingly moderate prices. About forty treatises are issued. 


’ 
(JHAMBERS SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS.— 
Maps of England, Ireland, Scotland, woe Asia, Palestine, 
North America, South America, Africa, and the Hemispheres. 
zach Map measures 5 feet 8 inches in length, by 4 feet 10 inches in 
breadth. Price, coloured on cloth, with rollers, Ms. each. he 
Hemisph (including A ical Di ), 21s. 
, "YY 
(}HAMBERS ATLAS: fcr the PEOPLE.— 
The design of the Editors in this Work is to furnish a cheap, 
convenient, and, as far as ible, a correct ATLAS, illustrative of 
Modern and Ancient Geography. It consists of Thirty-four quarto 
Maps, carefully coloured in outline ; an Introduction descriptive of 
the physical and political features of the globe ; and a consulting 
Index, so copious that it will for the most part supersede reference 
toa Gazetteer. The Maps are engraved on Steel; and every atten- 
tion has been paid to ensure their clearness and accuracy. Price 
12s. 6d. cloth boards. 


YHAMBERS’ PEOPLE’S EDITIONS.—A 

series of Original, Translated, and selected Works, printed in 

double columns, §vo , and, from their Cheapness, adapted the use 
of the less opulent classes of the community. 


QGELECT WRITINGS of ROBT. CHAMBERS. 
OO _-‘These Writings are issued in Seven post 8yo. Volumes, em- 
bellished with Vignette Engravings, price 4s. each. 


Vols, I to IV comprise the Essays. 
» V Rebellion in Scotland, 1745—46. 
» VI Traditions of Edinburgh. 
» VII Popular Rhymes of Scotland. 
These Volumes may be had done up as separate books 








*.* Detailed Catalogues may be had on application at 147, Strand, 
and2, Amen Corner. 





Edinburgh, W. and R. Chambers; London, Wm. 8, Orr 
and Co,, Amen Corner, and 147, Strand, 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORKs 
FOR DECEMBER AND JANUARY. 


es 


1. 
Now first published, 
LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS of the 
COURT of GEORGE I. and QUEEN CAROLINE, 


Edited by the Right Hon. JOHN WiILSON Ch 2K 
Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. P aoe. 


2. 

LIVES of LORDS LOUGHBOROUGH 
ERSKINE, and ELDON. By LORD CAMPBELL’ 
Being the Conclusion of the Lives of the Chancellors, 
2 vols. 8vo. e 


3. . 
MEMOIRS of SIR. T. FOWELL BUXTON: 
with Selections fron his Correspondence, By HIS sox, 
Cuas. BuxTON, Esq. Portrait. 8vo. P 


4, 
LATEST JOURNALS of Mr. BROOKE, 


Rasau of Sarawak, of EVENTS in BORNEO; with a 
NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION of H.M.S, Ints to Bornzo, 
By Cart RODNEY MUNDY, R.N. Plates and Map. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


5. 

RANKE’S HISTORY of PRUSSIA. From 
the German, By SIR ALEXANDER and LADY DUFF 
GORDON. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 

6 


ADVENTURES in NEW MEXICO and the 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By G. F. RUXTON, Esq. 
Post 8vo. 

7 

HAND-BOOK of the SPANISH and 
FRENCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. By SIR Eb- 
MUND HEAD, Bart. Post 8vo. 


8. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERATURE 
ofthe FINE ARTS. By C. L, EASTLAKE, R.A. 8vo. 

9. 

THE ANCIENT PRACTICE of PAINTING 
in OLL and on GLASS, and other Arts described in several 
unpublished Manuscripts, dating from the 12th to the 18th 
Centuries. With Introductions and Notes by MRS, 
MERRIFIELD, 2 vols. 8vo, 

10. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE at the CAPE 
of GOOD HOPE; with Notes on the Natural History and 
Native Tribes. By C. J. F. BUNBURY, F.L.S. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 

11. 


NOTES FROM LIFE. By Henry TAYLOR, 
Autbor of Philip Van Artevelde, Post 8vo. 
12. 


JESOP’S FABLES, An entirely new Trans- 
lation. By Rav. THOMAS JAMES, M.A, With 100 new 
Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 

13. 


THE CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRU- 
RIA. By GEORGE DENNIS. Maps, Plans, Woodeuts, 
&e. 2 vols, 8vo. 

14, 

HISTORY of the LITERATURE of 
EUROPE. By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. Third Edition, 
revised, 3 vols, 8vo. 
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OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By THOMAS B, SHAW, B.A. Post 8vo. 
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BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 
Edited by Ricut Hon. J. W. CROKER. New Edition, 
revised. Portrait. In One Volume. Royal 8vo. 
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GUIDE to the proper REGULATION of 
BUILDINGS in TOWNS as a means of Securing > 
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WILLIAM HOSKING, Architect and C.E. Post 8vo. 
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